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PREFACE. 
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.0  the  reader — fitly  called  gentle  — in 
whom  Intelligence  stirs.  By  the  study 
of  Nature,  human  and  general,  he  — 
rubbing  off  roughness,  and  associating  his  spirit 
with  the  spirits  of  Creation,  and  mixing  the  tints 
of  his  own  mind  with  externals,  where  their  co- 
lours are  fairest — ever  sowing,  by  the  process  of 
reading,  fresh  flowers  in  his  heart — bright  and 
odoriferous — watered  sometimes  by  tears,  which 
make  them  grow  and  spread — made  to  sympathize 
more  with  suffering,  and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship,  where  differences  — before  imagined — 
are  found  not  to  be  — discovering  that  the  two 
roads  men  walked  in,  with  a gap  betw^een  them, 
as  they  thought,  are  but  one  — and  that  they  may 
all  mix,  and  exchange  affections,  and  advance  to- 
gether peacefully  and  happily. 

Goes  he  out  into  the  fields — when  the  winter  is 
over,  and  the  Earth  is  laughing  merrily,  merrily — 
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Mirth  peeps  sky-clad  through  every  opening  — A 
happy  joyous  one  is  Spring  — youngest  born  of 
Winter — most  fair,  most  healthy — playing  o’er 
hill  and  dale,  dropping  flowers  — and  through  the 
coppice,  thickly  strewing  it  with  golden  primroses, 
and  nemophila-coloured  blue-bells.  Flows  on  the 
river — ^joyfully  confident  that  no  hand  will  be  laid 
freezing  on  him  again,  to  stop  his  course.  The 
meadows  have  forgotten  the  snow,  and  are  laid 
open  to  enjoy  the  sunbeams  — The  birds  sing  to 
the  sprouting  buds,  and  the  air  is  all  ambrosial. 
There  is  a voice,  saying,  Spring  is  come  — I only 
saw  one  snow-drop  yesterday  — the  latest  crocus 
of  the  bunch  was  drooped,  and  paling  like  his 
fellows. 

Thus  the  gentle  reader  of  Nature  — with  the 
book  spread  out  — man’s  great  illustrated  scroll  — 
reads,  and  compares,  and  takes  lessons  home  with 
him  — imprinted  on  the  soul  — which  he  can  study 
at  leisure,  and  take  copies  of  in  his  actions,  which 
others  read — and  he  and  they  are  made  more  and 
more  humane,  and  sympathizing,  and  gentle. 
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)T  aye  the  Muse  is  vocal  of  the  great — 
Chaunting  the  praises  of  immortal  men, 
Of  deeds  magnificent,  and  splendid 
state 

Bidding  the  stream  flow  largely  from  the  pen, 
Clear  to  the  gaze,  and  through  t^he  open  plain : 
With  equal  love  she  sings  the  lowly  dwelling. 

The  slender  rills  run  trickling  through  the  glen. 
Of  peasant-worth,  and  self-denial  telling — 

Of  noble  village-hearts  with  commendation  swelling. 
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HYMN  TO  PEACE. 

I. 

STER  to  fond  love — 

Sweet  spirit  of  the  dove. 

That  hroods  upon  the  calm  of  placid  life, 
Hither  bring  thy  torch. 

Light  up  my  cottage  porch. 

Its  sacred  fire  only  burns  at  strife. 

It  is  the  Sun  to  extinguish  war ; 

But  where  love  dwells,  Diana’s  beams  they  are. 


The  sun  rolls  on  his  course — 
His  rays  inflame  the  heart. 
And  fix  the  jealous  dart ; 
Engender  fiercer  hate — 
Revenge  insatiate, 
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Hymn  to  Peace. 


Aiding  passion  with  new  force. 

The  soft  moon  slumbers  mild, 

Like  to  a new-born  child — 

The  light  receives, 

And  light  she  gives — 

The  light  of  love  which  cheers  the  mother’s  breast, 
And  sweetly  charms  anxiety  to  rest. 

II. 

Smooth  every  ruffled  face — 

Touch  every  heart  with  grace. 

And  let  us  all  thy  sweetness  prove ; 

Thy  influence  roll 
From  pole  to  pole. 

And  different  tribes  be  join’d  in  lasting  love. 
Echo,  afresh,  shall  plume  her  wing, 

And  all  the  isles  with  thy  eternal  praise  shall  ring. 

Earth’s  echoes  never  die  ; 

They  flee  the  human  ear, 

Then  lower  creatures  hear  ; 

They  swoop  across  the  moor. 
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Then  to  the  wild,  wild  shore  ; 

And  in  the  hollow  shell 
For  ever  murmuring  dwell, 

And  answ^er  softly  ocean’s  sigh. 

The  exile,  ere  he  pushes  from  the  strand 
Which  bounds  his  native  land, 

Hides  in  his  bosom  many  a shell, 

Retentive  of  his  country’s  voice — her  echo’s  memory. 

III. 

Ascend  thy  favour’d  throne, 

Britannia’s  sceptre  own — 

Assessor  to  the  matron  queen. 

Sing  we,  sing 
Soft  paeans  to  the  lute. 

Court-marches  to  the  flute. 

And  brandish  high  the  olive  green. 

Columbia  mourns  her  broken  federal  tie. 

And  Gaul  is  panting  for  her  ancient  monarchy. 

Sing  ye,  sing  I 
Virtues  join  the  choir 
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That  in  the  train  of  Peace  appear. 

Touch  the  trembling  lyre — 

Fair,  open  Honesty, 

And  meek-eyed  Modesty, 

And  Love  that  wipes  the  mourner’s  tear. 
Gentleness,  with  careful  hand. 

Patience  bearing  wrong. 

Humility  that  suffers  long, 

And  Reconcilement  with  a healing  wand. 
Sing  freedom  from  all  foreign  foes  ! 

Sing  freedom  from  domestic  woes  ! 


IV. 

Peace  spreads  her  wings  for  flight. 

They  catch  the  liquid  light. 

The  court  in  adoration  kneels ; 

She  flies  throughout  the  isle. 

And  with  a genial  smile 

Descends  where  Science  lowly  dwells. 

Fair  Learning  knew  the  goddess  near. 

And  Commerce  sped  the  loom  with  reverential  fear. 


Hymn  to  Peace. 


Where  wisdom  is  unknown — 

In  the  savage  wood — 

On  the  unfriendly  land — 

Man  ever  thirsts  for  blood  ; 

His  strength  in  his  hand — 

Impetuous  will  his  guide  alone ; 

Eternal  war  is  reap’d  where  only  rage  is  sown. 
But  where  the  industrious  arts  increase, 
And  Knowledge  owns  her  dwelling  place ; 
Fair  Wisdom  claims  the  goodly  race, 

And  shares  the  government  with  Peace. 
Man  better  loves  his  brother,  and  his  God, 
Where  Industry  has  fix’d  her  sure  abode. 


V. 

Peace  reigns  not  all  unarm’d. 

With  generous  valour  warm’d. 

She  rights  the  weak,  and  succours  the  distrest. 
Her  legions,  not  an  idle  show. 
Intimidate  the  threat’ning  foe. 

Her  navies  awe  the  nations  into  rest ; 
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’Tis  better,  oft,  to  strike  than  spare — 

The  timely  blow  prevents  a long  disastrous  war. 

Where  Glory  lights  the  way  to  death. 

The  banners  gaily  float  on  high ; 

The  clarion  sounds. 

The  plain  resounds ; 

Each  heart  is  beating  with  victory. 

And  fame  is  inspired  with  every  breath. 

But  hark ! The  battle  is  begun  I 
The  artillery  roars — the  thick  ranks  fire ; 

Swords  clash — on,  on  they  press,  and  now  retire. 
The  battle’s  lost — the  battle’s  won. 

The  insulting  victors  tread 
On  prayers  and  groans  ; 

On  the  dying  and  the  dead — 

On  pain’s  sad  moans. 

Hotly  they  pursue — 

Dreadful  is  the  carnage  I 
Merciless  the  pillage ! 

In  vain  for  pity  do  the  vanquish’d  sue. 

Their  plunder’d  towns,  and  ravaged  crops  they  rue. 
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The  terror  of  the  war 
Is  felt  afar. 

The  ladye  mourns  her  son — 

The  maiden  mourns  her  lover; 

She  recks  not  the  battle  won — 

Who  shall  reprove  her  ? 

She  mourns  her  lover  untimely  slain — 

No  prayers  will  bring  him  back  again  I 
Commerce  hangs  her  drooping  head, 

And  Science  from  the  land  is  fled. 

The  Muses  are  neglected  now, 

And  on  their  altars  none  the  accustom'd  incense 
throw. 

But  Peace  resumes  her  gentle  sway. 

With  music  that  melts  the  soul  away. 


VI. 

Science  is  returned, 

Incense  is  new  burned ; 

The  Muse,  all  honoured,  smells  a savour  sweet ; 
Rumour  now  is  dead — 
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Commerce  rears  her  head — 

The  guardians  of  the  isle  in  full  accordance  meet. 

The  past  in  dark  oblivion  is  seal’d, 

And  Labour  whistles  as  he  drives  his  team  a-field. 

A cottage  thatch’d  in  roses  half  conceal’d, 
Bespeaks  a hamlet  near  ; 

The  slip  of  garden  borrow’d  from  the  field 
Denotes  a master’s  care. 

The  family,  respected,  poor. 

To  all  the  tribe  are  known  ; 

When  Sorrow  brings  her  dark  cloud  o’er. 

They  sorrow  not  alone. 

When  tolls  the  knell  for  a departed  soul. 

Beats  every  heart  with  sympathetic  dread; 

One  more  is  struck  from  the  village-roll, 

A humble  friend  is  dead. 

The  country  owns  a peasant’s  worth. 

He  will  not  steal,  he  cannot  lie ; 

He  digs  his  passions  in  the  earth. 

And  catches  virtue  from  the  sky. 

More  dear  the  simple  manners  of  a clown 
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Who  blunders  friendship  in  a homely  phrase, 
Than  all  the  vain  professions  of  the  town, 

Its  courtesies,  and  fashionable  ways. 

Then,  sing  the  country’s  praise  ! 

Sing,  honesty,  and  every  native  charm  I 
The  proud  may  scorn  such  humble  lays, 

One  generous  heart  will  warm. 

1851. 
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TASTE. 

ATURE  laid  on  Vere  a duty, 

And  gave  her  for  it  taste  and  beauty ; 
Made  her  gentle,  kind,  and  wise. 

And  all  that  generous  implies. 

The  task  that  on  fair  Vere  was  laid — 

But,  first  of  all,  I should  have  said 
That  now,  and,  sooth,  for  ages  past — 

And  ’twill  be  so  while  time  shall  last — 

Nature  is  to  Art  allied ; 

And  through  the  country,  side  by  side. 

They  roam  o’er  hill,  and  plain,  and  down, 
Parting  when  they  reach  a town. 

Nature  is  sick  of  the  alliance, 

’Tis  said,  and  would  bid  Art  defiance. 

To  all  their  concern  put  an  end. 

And  scorn  the  assistance  of  her  friend ; 

But  that  the  world  is  so  degenerate. 

She  fears  she'd  lose  one  half,  at  any  rate. 


Taste. 


Her  lieges — perhaps  the  greater  part, 
By  disassociating  Art. 

So  when  they  come  before  a town 
Nature  flies  back  to  her  own ; 

Reclines  an  hour  within  a dell 
Among  the  starry  asphodel ; 

Or  breathes  the  incense  of  a wood, 
Which,  primeval,  aye  has  stood ; 

Or  ascends  the  mountains’  height. 

Or,  in  skyey  glories  dight. 

Fills  with  philosophic  genius 
The  mind  contemplative,  and  studious. 
But,  as  she  cannot  when  away 
Trust  to  Art  a single  day. 

Fearing  that  her  sister’s  wiles. 

Hints,  insinuations,  smiles — 

Her  tricks  of  mode,  formality — 

Her  code  of  strict  gentility — 

That  these  would  soon  produce  a change 
O’er  the  world — perhaps  estrange. 

And,  at  length,  her  subjects  sever. 

While  Art  would  reign  supreme  for  ever 
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Therefore,  Nature,  as  I said, 

On  fair  Vere  this  duty  laid — 

That  when  Nature  should  have  flown. 
Undisturbed  to  enjoy  her  own ; 

When  Art  possessed  the  field  alone — 
(Nor  is  that  expression  all 
What  you  would  metaphoric  call ; 

For  though  Nature  would  allow 
The  corn  in  separate  fields  to  grow. 

Yet  has  Art  abused  the  trust, 

As  when  she  can  she  always  must ; 

And  where  there  was  one  field  before 
’Tis  cut  up  into  six  or  more ; 

And  where  trees  adorn’d  the  crops, 
They’re  razed,  or  left  as  headless  lops, 
So  that  Nature,  who  most  takes 
Delight  in  glimpses,  and  in  breaks 
Of  scenery,  beholds  with  pain 
One,  broad,  artificial  plain ;) 

But  to  return  from  this  digression — 
Imposed  on  Vere  was  this  condition. 
That  she  should  watch  the  tricks  of  Art, 
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And  of  Nature  take  the  part ; 

Be  her  vicar  in  the  town, 

With  rank  fashions  overgrown  ; 

And  as  she  is  still  the  queen 
Of  the  soil,  though  now^  unseen 
By  the  houses,  everywhere 
I’  th’  town,  she  claims  dominion  there. 
So  to  Vere  'twas  given  to  see 
That  the  drawing-room  is  free 
From  the  modish  cut  of  Art — 

The  square  and  polish’d  counterpart 
Of  the  prim  mechanic  rule. 

Adopted  into  fashion’s  school ; 

And  of  the  country  and  the  garden 
Vere  was  made  the  vicar-warden. 

So  it  is  that  she  is  own’d 
Arbiter  of  Taste,  and  crowmed 
Queen  of  beauty,  queen  of  grace — 

Of  perfect  taille^  and  lovely  face; 

And  all  that  sense  and  wit  afford 
To  make  her  mind  and  face  accord. 

As  the  light  snow  oft  is  seen 
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To  cover  o’er  the  vernal  green  ; 

But  quickly  owns  the  searching  power 
Of  April’s  sun ; then  every  flower, 

Tree,  and  shrub,  in  full  display 
Emerges  into  open  day  ; 

So  when  Vere  appears  abroad 
Nature  is  eased  of  half  her  load, 

Thickly  strewn  upon  the  land 
By  foolish  Art’s  encumbering  hand. 

Here  a vista  is  revealed, 

Through  the  copse,  and  o’er  the  field — 
O’er  other  fields  to  woods  behind. 

Giving  excursions  to  the  mind, 

Which  else,  perforce,  were  kept  as  bound 
As  the  strict  confines  of  the  ground. 

Here  ’tis  given  those  to  see 
Who  Nature  love  abstractedly — 

The  beauty  of  a single  tree  ; 

And  all,  as  ’twere,  the  effect  of  chance. 
Catching  Nature  at  a glance  ; 

As  she  ever  doth  appear 
To  her  genuine  worshipper. 
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’Tis  all  that  Taste  can  hope  to  ’effect, 

To  counteract,  and  to  correct ; 

To  check  the  speed  of  folly’s  flight — 

To  mend  the  wrong,  not  make  the  right. 

In  the  garden  Art  delights 
To  intrude  upon  wild  Nature’s  rights ; 

She’  extends  its  area  by  expansion 
Of  circling  acres  round  the  mansion. 

As  men,  in  politics,  are  large  in 
Promises,  but  leave  a margin 
In  which  the  gloss  o’  th^  text’s  so  strong, 
They  find  to  keep  them  would  be  wrong ; 
So  (though  the  simile’s  uneven) 

When  Art  says  two,  she  means  eleven. 
And  when  the  site  o’  th’  house  is  granted 
She  finds  that  much  more  space  is  wanted. 
Usurping  Nature  by  degrees. 

She’  uproots  the  underwood  and  trees  ; 
Levelling — raising  twenty  feet. 

Till  all  is  even,  trim,  and  neat ; 

Making  borders,  where  one  brother 
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Is  exactly  like  another ; 

Or  in  patterns  quite  as  puzzlin’ 

As  ladies’  work  on  crape  or  muslin ; 

Or,  the  ancient  style  to  copy,  a 
Splendid  classic  cornucopia. 

Which  with  the  type  will  hardly  suit, 

As  wanting  one  ingredient — fruit ; 

In  which  the  flowers,  too,  to  deride 
The  taste  o’  th’  nymphs,  grow  in  the  side  ; 
These  with  many  a sign,  and  trope. 

Form  a huge  kaleidoscope. 

Thus,  in  the  guise  of  Nature,  Art 
Plays  her  false,  fantastic  part. 

But  if  she  would  be  content 
One  half  to  yield  to  Nature’s  bent. 

She  should,  then,  have  free  permission 
To  exercise  her  own  discretion 
In  the  use  of  what  belonged 
To  her,  so  Nature  was  not  wrong’d. 

For  the  garden’s  neutral  ground, 

On  which  no  claim  can  either  found ; 

Each  into  the  other  blends. 
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And  either  here  begins  and  ends ; 

So  while  Art  is  not  neglected, 

Nature  still  should  be  respected ; 

And  if  some  trees  are  cut  away, 

Some  should  be  allowed  to  stay ; 

And  though  it  may  perhaps  be  expedient 
To  thin  the  copse  if  too  luxuriant, 

Yet  Art  is  barbarous  to  remove 
Every  natural  shade  and  grove ; 

And  Taste  forbids  a well-marked  line 
The  garden’s  limits  to  define ; 

But  would  have  it  half  to  encroach, 

And  half  to  yield  to  the  approach 
Of  the  park  beyond,  as  if 
Each,  and  neither  were  the  thief, 

And  by  a gentle  nuance  mellow 
Each  his  tints  into  his  fellow. 

So  it  is  not  without  reason 
Nature  is  afraid  of  treason  ; 

Or,  if  that  word  do  not  please. 

It  certainly  is  crime  de  Use 
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Majeste,  Who  can  be  conceived 
Than  Nature,  herein,  more  aggrieved? 
So  Vere  has  strict  commands  to  watch 
The  tricks  of  Art,  and,  if  she  catch 
Her  trespassing  on  Nature’s  grounds. 
To  keep  her  within  proper  bounds ; 

To  give  to  stiffness  ease  and  grace, 
And  see  there’s  nothing  out  of  place ; 
And  a genial  warmth  to  instil 
In  objects  bare,  and  bleak,  and  chill ; 
To  give  a fillip  to  what  is  dull 
Or  stagnant  as  an  oozy  pool. 

If  ’tis  right  to  have  a statue, 

Let  it  not  be  looking  at  you 
On  whichever  side  you  move. 

But  half  concealed  within  a grove. 

And  be  content  with  one  or  so 
(Not  setting  a dozen  in  a row) — 

And  that  the  best  you  can  command. 
Such  as  came  from  Chantrey’s  hand. 
Not  the  vulgar  things  of  plaster 
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Ne’er  conceived  by  mind  of  Master, 

Nor  the  mottled  shapes  of  stone 

Which  Art’s  first  ’prentice  might  have  done  ; 

Nymphs,  and  fauns,  and  such  like  folly, 

Most  forlorn,  most  melancholy — 

Offspring  of  a tyro’s  brain. 

Who  ne’er  saw  Nature  in  the  grain — 

Holding  something  to  the  breast. 

Which  might  be  fish,  or  bird,  or  beast ; 

And  in  an  attitude  which  might 
Be  meant  for  resting,  or  for  flight. 

No  : one  perfect  work  of  Art, 

Which  speaks  with  rapture  to  the  heart ; 
Which,  while  you  gaze,  will  spread  a glow 
That  thrills  the  frame,  and  mounts  the  brow ; 
Seems  it  as  if  tri’  unheaving  breath 
Were  the  sleep  of  life  in  the  shade  of  Death — 
As  if  all  passiou  were  removed. 

But  all  were  left  that  might  be  loved  ; 

With  resign’d  and  placid  smile, 

Which  almost  seems  to  say,  the  while, 

I will,  for  ever,  here  lie  still. 
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And  lean  my  cheek  upon  thy  will.” — 
Seems  as  if  there  were  the  spirit  of  life 
Without  the  turmoil  and  the  strife. — 
Seems  as  if  with  her  it  rested 
Whether  those  arms  should  be  invested 
With  flesh  and  blood,  or  still  remain 
Ever  ready  to  wake  again. — 

Seems  as  if  the  charms  reveal’d, 

And  other  charms  but  half  conceal’d, 
Would  teach  us,  between  life  and  death, 
The  real  worth  of  Beauty’s  breath ; 
That  all  of  sweet  which  Nature  gave 
Descends  at  length  into  the  grave. — 
Seems  as  if  that  drapery’s  fold 
O’er  her  limbs  no  power  could  hold ; 
That  her  will,  if  such  should  be. 

Could  in  a moment  set  her  free. 

Such  by  the  hand  of  Chantrey  graven. 
Not  all  of  earth,  nor  all  of  Heaven  ; 
With  that  of  earth  to  make  us  love 
What  the  marble  in  life  would  prove — 
With  that  of  Heaven  to  make  us  dread 
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To  love  an  angel  or  the  dead — 

Such  be  the  statue  in  your  grove, 

Which  even  Nature  might  approve. 

As  to  baskets,  roots,  and  vases — 

Vere  most  ruled  by  Nature’s  laws  is. 

It  were  in  reason  to  suppose 
That  Pixies  on  the  lawn  repose, 

Or  dance  with  many  an  elvish  sprite 
While  the  moon  affords  her  light. 

A vase,  that  is  one  at  each  end 
O’  th’  terrace,  perhaps  would  serve  to  lend 
An  air  of  comfort  (such  as  there  is 
r the  house)  to  the  ball-room  of  the  fairies ; 
But  they  w^ould  think  it  most  absurd, 
Uncivil,  gauche,  mal-poli,  lourd, 

To  have  at  every  turn  to  pause 
In  the  dance,  because  a vase 
Was  in  the  way — now  here,  now  there, 
Right  and  left,  and  everywhere. 

They  might  expect  too,  and  with  reason 
A flower-basket,  in  the  season. 
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“ Shall  mortals  only,”  they  might  say, 

‘‘  Have  their  bouquets  ? By  my  fay  ” — 

(A  fairy’s  oath)  “ but  we  will  too 
Have  one,  or  as  it  happens,  two” — 

But  not  more,  lest  it  be  thought 
The  green-house  on  the  lawn  were  brought. 
Then  for  roots,  and  stumps  of  trees. 
Nothing  needs  such  taste  as  these. 

The  garden  we  must  not  forget 
Is  Art  and  Nature  together  met ; 

Not  distinct,  that  one  might  predicate 

Aught  of  either,  as  if  separate 

One  from  th^  other,  but  indiscriminate, 

So  that  no  one  might  declare, 

Here  is  Art,  and  Nature  there. 

Now  if  you  place  a stump  or  root 
Without  considering  if  it  suit 
The  genius  and  the  character 
Of  the  spot,  you  greatly  err ; 

As  if  you  place  it  in  the  centre 
Of  the  flower-beds,  you  have  lent  a 
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Grace  which  isn’t  at  all  a grace — 

An  ornament  most  out  of  place 
To  the  flowers,  which  look  agog 
At  the  presence  of  King  Log. 

And  if  you  fill  it  with  colours  gay, 

One  ignorant  of  Art  might  say — 

Flowers  ! A root ! Can  I trust  my  eyes  ? 
They  must  have  fallen  from  the  skies ! 

The  root  or  stump  should  have  a site 
Which  seems  belonging  to  it  of  right — 
Remote — as  if  a bolt  of  thunder 
Had  struck  a tree,  and  split  asunder 
The  trunk  and  root,  and  there  ’twere  left. 

Of  its  fair  proportions  reft ; 

Or  else  just  outside  a grove. 

From  which  the  woodman  did  remove 
The  neighbouring  trees,  while  that  stump  lay 
To  be  carried  another  day. 

Then  there  should  be  up  it  creeping, 

(As  with  Nature’s  most  in  keeping,) 
Climbing  plants,  for  ever  green, 
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So  as  in  Winter  to  be  seen. 

Thus  both  in  habit  and  in  feature 
The  root  will  near  resemble  Nature. 

Now  for  the  borders — it  is  mean 
For  these  to  take  up  all  the  green ; 

As  saying,  This  belongs  to  me — 
ril  make  the  most  of  it,  you’ll  see.” 

He,  who  would  best  improve  the  view 
From  the  windows,  will  let  few 
If  any  beds  of  flowers  be  seen 
To  mar  the  beauty  of  the  green, 

But  in  their  stead,  with  strict  propriety 
Have  trees  and  shrubs  in  great  variety 
And  each  so  ordered  in  its  place, 

That  one  sets  off  the  other’s  grace ; 

So  that  you  shall  not  see  a beech 
A cedar  trying  to  o’erreach ; 

Nor  the  semblance  of  a quarrel 
Between  an  ilex  and  a laurel ; 

Nor  an  English  yew  beguile 
Her  sister  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
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Though  sometimes  a group  of  trees 
May,  by  approximation,  please ; 

And,  brother  being  close  to  brother. 

Spoil  and  yet  improve  each  other. 

But  for  the  flowers — first  take  a section — 
(Much  depends  on  the  selection — ) 

Some  corner  of  the  grounds  you  find 
Most  sheltered  from  the  cutting  wind ; 

If  it  be  in  a dip  Tis  best. 

And  most  like  Nature,  and  undrest ; 

To  the  north  a copse  should  bound  it. 

And  on  all  sides  a bank  surround  it. 

The  garden  may  be  French  or  Dutch — 
But  which  o’  th’  two  not  matters  much. 
Only,  let  this  spot  be  glowing 
With  brilliant  flowers,  for  ever  blowing ; 
Still  add  fresh  colours,  as  you  may — 

This  garden’s  nothing,  if  not  gay. 

Gravel  the  walks — a turfen  border 
Is  troublesome  to  keep  in  order. 

But  for  the  shape  o’  th’  beds,  you  ought 
To  give  to  this  more  serious  thought. 
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To  pass  by  others — let’s  consider 
Why  Round,  to  speak  so,  is  chief  bidder. 
The  order  of  creation’s  round — 

This  on  reflection  will  be  found : 

The  earth  is  round,  its  moon — the  sun, 
The  stars,  the  planets — and  they  run 
In  circles,  and  by  this  decree 
Maintain  their  centre  of  gravity. 

So  it  is  with  Nature  found 

That  her  productions  all  are  round; 

Round  I mean,  as  in  compare 

With  angled,  pointed,  sharp,  and  square. 

Man,  and  bird,  and  fish,  and  beast 

All  will  answer  to  the  test. 

Water  is, — for  if  you  separate 

Its  globules,  they  are  round  at  any  rate. 

And  fire — but  that  is  hardly  patent. 

For  till  excited,  it  is  latent ; 

But  if  its  action  you  will  mark. 

You’ll  find  it  round  to  its  every  spark. 

So  flowers  are  round,  as  taken  whole — 
Not  if  you  pluck  each  petal  sole. 
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Thus,  if  you’d  make  the  beds  agree 
With  the  flowers,  as  it  should  be ; 

And  would  economise  your  space, 

Then  ’tis  clear  that  you  must  place 
Your  flowers  in  circles,  for  no  ground 
Will  be  wasted  in  the  round. 

Thus  impartially  we  share 
With  Art  the  occupancy  there. 

In  the  house,  ’tis  Vere’s  commission 
To  see  Art  kept  in  due  submission. 

Allowed,  the  house  is  Art^s  peculiar. 

And  one  may  scarcely  dare  to  rule  her  here ; 
Yet  something  is  to  Nature  due, 

And  Vere  must  to  her  trust  be  true; 

And  well  she  keeps  it,  as  I ween; 

Let  those  declare  it,  who  have  seen 
The  taste  and  judgment  she  displays — 

Then  give  the  verdict  of  their  praise. 

A curtain  Art  can  hang,  Pm  told — 

But  can  she  give  the  proper  fold  ? 
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Art  is  only  the  expression 
Of  an  expert  mechanician  ; 

Has  hands-— is  clever  at  a loom — 

With  many  things  can  fill  a room — 

Can  interweave,  compare,  combine — 

’Tis  only  three  times  three  are  nine. 

Your  best  appointments  are  a trick 
Of  a clever  mechanic. 

Glory  to  him  for  his  own  ! 

I would  not  ^bate  from  his  renown. 

Great  is  his  worth  ! His  honour  great ! 

A man  most  useful  to  the  state. 

Who  adds  respect  to  Britain’s  name. 

And  spreads  her  glory,  and  her  fame  ! 
Now  when  these  articles  are  made. 

They  can  be  on  the  table  laid. 

Fill  each  shelf — each  case — commode ; 
The  waggon’s  come — you  must  unload. 
Here  are  pictures — vertii — china — 
Nothing’s  to  prevent  you  line  a 
Boom  full  length,  full  breadth,  with  all — 
Cover  the  carpet  and  the  wall. 
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There  is  a secret  beyond  Art, 

Which  wealth  is  ignorant  to  impart ; 

’Tis  born — not  made ; ’tis  of  the  mind ; 
What  money  strives  in  vain  to  find — 
Taste — severe  and  temperate- — 

Simple,  and  most  delicate — 

Which  (as  the  Phrygian  king  of  old 
Turned  whatever  he  touched  to  gold) 
Adds  life  to  what  was  dull  and  cold ; 
Imparts  an  air  of  ease  and  grace 
To  what  was  stiff  or  common-place ; 

Can  by  the  merest  touch  correct 
An  error,  and  produce  effect ; 

And  give  more  pleasure  to  the  eye 
Than  silken  stuffs  of  richest  dye. 

Taste  is  an  inborn  propriety — 

The  Je  ne  sais  qiioi  of  society; 

’Tis  that  beyond  the  reach  of  Art 
You  cannot  study,  nor  impart. 

But  for  a general  rule  or  two- — 

Take  this,  as  that  which  Vere  would  do. 
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Avoid  profusion.  I could  stop, 

On  any  day,  before  a shop ; 

There,  china  jars,  and  statuettes  see, 
Trinkets  and  bijouterie; 

But  in  the  drawing-room  to  feel  a 
Bidder  with  a general  dealer. 

Is  disgusting ; not  to  mention 
That  without  the  least  intention 
You  may  in  sidling  to  ihefauteuil 
Sweep  off  an  image  with  your  coat-tail; 

[ Which  might  be  thought  extremely  gauche^ 
But  really  would  be  no  reproach  ; 

If  there’s  blame  for  the  disaster, 

^Tis  with  the  mistress  or  the  master. 

Who  piles  the  ineuhles  in  such  a heap 
That  one  can  scarcely  move  a step. 

Without  committing  acts  that  would 
Appear  at  first  sight  very  rude. 

The  ornaments  allowed  by  Taste 
Are  few,  severe,  and  simply  chaste — 

Of  standard  merit — classic  mostly — 
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Intrinsically  good,  and  costly  ; 

And  so  disposed  that  they  receive 
As  much  splendour  as  they  give ; 

That  as  they  serve  the  room  to  dress, 

The  room  should  set  them  off  no  less. 

The  pictures  should  be  choice  and  few, 

And  old  in  preference  to  new ; 

Rather  soft  and  rich  than  pretty, 

Rather  Claude  than  Canaletti ; 

Though  all  of  course  is  choice  at  last. 

Have  good  or  none — i’  the  name  of  Taste ; 

A bad  oil  painting’s  not  worth  having, 

Much  better  far’s  a good  engraving. 

The  tables,  couches,  and  settees, 

( In  soldier’s  phrase)  should  ‘‘  stand  at  ease ; ” 
Not  bolt  upright,  as  if  to  say, 

I was  expecting  you  to-day ; 

This  is  my  formal  look  and  tone. 

And  I’ll  be  glad  when  you  are  gone  ; 

Not  as  if  they  there  had  grown. 

Or  to  the  spot  were  fastened  down ; 

But  with  an  easy  well-bred  grace 
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Like  the  mistress  of  the  place. 

Have  not  show-books  round  the  table, 
Ranged  like  horses  in  a stable. 

Though  pretty  taken  in  detail, 

They're  hideous  placed  thus,  head  and  tail; 
But  leave  them  to  indulge  their  freedom. 
That  so  one  may,  if  willing,  read  ’em. 

There  should  be  in  the  room  a glow — 
There  should  be  through  the  room  a flow— 
A grace — a fascinating  ease, 

Which  serves,  you  know  not  why,  to  please. 
For  the  rest,  I appeal  to  Vere — 

Would  you  know  more,  go,  ask  of  her. 
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I. 

OVE  left  the  blessed  abodes 
On  Valentine’s  yearly  feast; 
He  left  the  blessed  gods, 
With  holy  zeal  to  fire  the  human  breast ; 
Before  him  Peace  the  trumpet  blew, 

And  in  bis  train  the  leaders  of  the  choir, 
Innocence  and  Virtue  flew 
From  sphere  to  sphere. 

They  reached  Fair  Anglia’s  coast- — 

The  isle  that  Love  regards  the  most, 

The  mistress  of  the  world. 

Flew  south  the  heavenly  host, 

And  all  the  glittering  train  unfurled 
Where  Love  his  temple  owns — 

Where  Brentham’s  reverend  man 
His  hospitable  mansion  crowns 
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With  circling  shades  of  Lebanon ; 

Of  yews  that  sleep  upon  the  lawn, 

And  laurels’  lighter  green. 

Love  sate  upon  his  verdant  throne 
In  radiant  sheen, 

Like  winter’s  setting  sun  ; 

Upon  his  verdant  throne  he  sate, 

His  worshippers  in  breathless  adoration  wait. 
The  God  from  Virtue  took  the  lyre, 

The  music  breathed  upon  the  ear. 

Then  swelling  to  a louder  strain 
Excited  with  melodious  fire. 

And  gently  whispering  now,  was  almost  hushed 
again. 


II. 

Love  sang  domestic  peace — 

The  happiness  of  home ; 

Where  words  of  anger  never  come. 
Nor  angry  looks  deform  the  face. 

The  sister  leans  upon  her  brother. 
And  trusts  him  as  her  dearest  friend ; 
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The  daughter  bends  before  her  mother, 

And  counts  it  honour  to  attend. 

Tis  friendship  all 

In  the  cottage  and  the  hall ; 

No  man  seeks  his  own  to  claim, 

The  good  of  others  is  his  aim. 

No  sordid  love  of  pelf 
Makes  him  blind  to  all  but  self; 

Cheerfully  through  the  house  he  moves. 

And  smiles  on  all,  for  all  he  loves. 

Happy  they  whom  such  delights  engage ! 

Each  house  a picture  of  the  golden  age  I 
Pleased  with  the  theme  the  people  heard. 

And  love  of  home  their  bosom  stirred. 

They  felt  that  all  too  short  was  life 
To  be  consumed,  or  half  consumed,  in  strife. 
And  then  the  nearest  by  the  hand  they  pressed, 
And  cast  fond  looks  on  all  the  rest. 
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The  God  resumed  the  lyre, 

And  sang  a strain  yet  higher — 

Affection  for  all  human  kind. 

The  neighbourhood  of  race  alone, 

Or  whom  we  daily  see,  to  own, 

Is  to  be  blind. 

By  one  Creator  all  are  formed — 

By  the  same  breath  to  life  are  warmed, 

And  all  to  kindred  dust  return ; 

Then  feelings  of  compassion  learn 
For  all  the  human  race. 

The  body  meanly  clothed  upon, 

The  swarthy  hue  of  Afric’s  son. 

Cannot  his  grand  original  efface. 

They  whom  you  count  as  little  worth, 

Or  born,  at  best,  to  till  the  earth,  • 

And  furnish  all  that  you  desire, 

Are  nobler  oft  than  you  in  sight  of  Heaven  ; 
To  them  more  glorious  excellence  is  given. 
They  glow  with  holier  fire. 
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Then  look  not  coldly  on  the  poor, 

Nor  drive  him  rudely  from  your  door ; 

You  may  an  angel  send  away ; 

And  while  you  bid  the  worthless  guest, 

And  call  the  vicious  to  your  feast, 

Forbid  the  friend  of  Heaven  to  stay. 

Mortals  have  little  time  to  spare, 

That  they  can  dare 
Ijive  for  themselves  awhile, 

And  the  fleeting  time  beguile 
In  pursuit  of  pleasure, 

While  the  poor — their  richest  treasure. 

If  they  knew  it — suffer,  suffer  long, 

W'ithout  an  honest  thought  to  half  repair  their 
wrong. 

The  music  ceased  to  flow. 

The  worshippers  below 

With  unknown  ardour  were  inflamed ; 

They  knew  a vicious  passion  tamed  ; 

For  self  solicitous  no  more 

They  wondered  at  themselves  before, 

And  felt  as  only  one. 
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And  with  delighted  eyes 
They  saw  their  kindred  rise, 

And  many  a new-found  sire  blessed  a new-found 
son. 

The  God  was  pleased  to  see 
The  effects  of  harmony ; 

And  running  rapidly  o’er  every  string 
Again  began  to  sing. 


IV. 

He  sang  compassion  to  the  brute 
And  all  the  feathered  race ; 

Whate’er  has  life,  with  voice  or  mute, 

In  man’s  affections  claims  a place. 

By  nature  doomed  to  suffer  ill. 

To  every  accident  a prey, 

The  stronger  still  the  weaker  slay. 

Or  lingering  tortures  kill  ! 

Shall  man  their  measure  of  misery  fill. 
Because  the  beasts  are  subject  to  his  sway? 
Without  the  hope  of  future  bliss, 

In  other  worlds  to  make  amends  for  this. 
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Whilst  he  has  reason  to  avoid 
The  threatened  storm  till  it  is  past; 

Or  by  the  power  of  hope  is  buoyed 
Of  happiness  at  last. 

And  is  it  generous  to  use 

The  strength  and  courage  of  the  beast, 

And  then  your  mastership  abuse 
By  needless  pain,  and  want  of  proper  rest  ? 
They  have  no  soul  to  lift  on  high. 

And  make  a loud  complaint  to  Heaven  ; 

But  He  who  formed  them  still  is  nigh — 

Their  spirit  prone  to  earth 

Is  caught  by  Him  who  gave  them  birth. 

And  full  revenge  on  their  oppressors  given  ! 
As  the  music  trembled  in  the  song. 

So  agitation  troubled  every  breast ; 

And  thoughts  revived  of  cruelty  and  wrong 
Done  to  a patient  beast. 

A bird  was  hovering  o’er  them. 

Rejoiced  they  at  its  liberty. 

And  were  it  on  the  ground  before  them, 

It  should  for  ever  have  been  free. 
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Pity  softened  every  face — 
Woman’s  pity — 

Maiden’s  pity ; 

Pity,  now  a manly  grace. 


V. 

Love  caught  the  time  to  sing  a higher  strain, 
And  lead  to  Love  from  Pity’s  soothing  pain. 

He  sang  the  trusting  heart. 

The  new  found  happiness — 

The  joy  to  meet,  the  woe  to  part — 

The  first  fond  kiss — 

The  hand  in  hand  that  seems  to  grasp  the  soul, 
The  instant  life  an  earnest  of  the  whole ; 

The  look  that  reads  the  feeling — 

The  look  that  answers,  all  revealing. 

The  lover  gazes  on  the  fair. 

His  eyes  shoot  all  their  rays  in  her — 

Their  light  half  borrowed  from  a smile ; 

Her  eye  is  just  a softer  moon. 

Their  smile  is  only  one. 

And  hopes  of  purest  Love  the  hour  beguile. 
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Calm  is  each  breast, 

As  a lake  at  perfect  rest. 

Love  refined 

Enters  deeper  in  the  mind. 

They  hold  sweet  interchange  of  thought — 
Feelings  of  hope  and  memory ; 

And  matters  of  sublime  import, 

Of  dread  eternity. 

The  hour  is  come,  the  lover  must  away, 

Oft  he  returns — he  cannot  go — he  must  not  stay. 
The  music  poured  its  saddest  strain. 

They  fear  they  ne’er  shall  meet  again. 

The  notes  of  sadness  ceased, 

And  joyous  song  inflamed  the  breast. 

Once  more  the  lovers  meet ; 

They  rush  into  a long  embrace 
With  passionate  excess. 

And  vows  of  fondest  Love  repeat. 

The  music  lulled,  then  melted  into  thought ; 

The  choir  all  the  inspiration  caught, 

And  sang, 

Hail  Sentiment,  and  Harmony  I 
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Without  Feeling,  Love  must  die ; 

Music  stirs  the  finer  part, 

Then  Love  asserts  the  conscious  heart. 
Love  and  Feeling — 

Love  and  Feeling 

To  the  heart  itself  revealing. 
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ROM  a still  cloud — 

(Softly  sleeping  on  the  ether, 
Light,  incumbent  as  a feather) 
On  the  south  wind  borne, 

Which  chased  the  rigour  of  the  morn — 
Stirring  the  trees. 

Which  whispered  to  the  breeze 
An  answer  long — not  loud — 

To  earth  the  Spirit  of  Gentleness  flew. 

She  dipped  her  wings  in  the  sparkling  dew — 
She  wiped  them  on  the  dove’s  soft  breast — 
A moment  she  lay  in  the  linnet’s  nest. 

Then  at  a cottage-door 
She  breathed  the  odours  of  the  flower 
Which  Poverty,  her  gentle  pride  revealing, 
Had  trained  to  soften  her  rugged  lot — 

To  give  an  air  to  her  humble  cot 
Of  happiness  and  feeling. 
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Borne  on  the  musical  air 

The  notes  of  a lutestring  pierced  her  ear  ; 

The  louder  tones  ceased, 

And  a soothing  cadence  fill’d  her  breast; 
She  flew  to  the  spirit  of  music  there, 

And  together  they  roam’d  the  earth. 

As  sweetly  soars  the  lark  on  high. 

With  gentle  motions  to  the  sky — 

Not  vexing  the  air  with  too  sudden  a flight, 
Not  hastily  piercing  the  liquid  light — 

So  tenderly — so  sweetly  ! 

So  gently — so  discreetly  ! 

Upon  the  earth  the  kind  man  moves, 
Breathing  all  the  heavenly  loves. 

His  thoughts  to  pity  tuned 
No  heart  will  wound  ; 

He  utters  his  voice  in  so  gentle  a strain. 
That  he  may  easily  catch  again 
A word  that  might  give  his  hearer  pain; 

Or  that  it  may  resistance  find. 

If  Fancy  should  deem  it  too  unkind. 
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His  manner  soft — entreating — 

Diffident — retreating — 

Fearing  to  offend — 

Will  feel  each  wish  ere  it  touch  his  friend. 
Secretly  his  head  he  bows, 

As  one  who  knows 

The  presence  of  a God,  to  whom  he  owes 
Mercy — Gentleness — and  Love, 

Which  he  in  turn  will  prove. 

In  the  darkened  room — 

The  twilight  of  the  tomb— 

Through  sleepless  nights,  and  dreary  days, 
With  long  and  weary  gaze. 

The  patient  sufferer  lies— 

Attentive  to  the  obsequies 
Of  Life’s  young  hope — departed  joy. 

And  the  alloy 

Which  mingles  with  the  spirit — 

Which  Nature  must  inherit, 

$ 

Till  time  shall  be  no  more,  and  death 
Drowned  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
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With  slow  and  noiseless  tread — 

The  gentle  sister  moves  towards  the  bed. 

Hush  ! she  sleeps.  Sleep,  sister,  sleep  I 
And  I will  near  thee  my  vigils  keep. 

Hush,  hush  I my  breath.  I fear  to  breathe. 
Lest  I should  wake  her  to  the  sight  of  death. 
How  easily  in  sleep  she  yields  her  breath ! 

And  thus  death  is  retarded.  Sweet,  sleep  on  ; 
So  would  I sleep  for  aye  when  thou  art  gone. 
She  moves — she  wakes — and  in  her  opened  eyes 
Is  the  reflex  of  dreams  of  Paradise. 

On  her  pillow  higher — and  a little  higher 
The  gentle  one  slowly  raises  her ; 

And  with  too  soft  a kiss 
Completes  this  act  of  tenderness. 

Nay — not  so  loudly  speak, 

For  thou  art  weak ; 

And  I will  bend  mine  ear,  and  watch 
The  slightest  accent  of  thy  tongue  to  catch 
More  light  ? The  mufiled  curtains  drawn 
Admit  the  sleeper’s  fancied  dawn — 
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Omniscience  only  can  declare 
To  whom  is  due  the  brighter  wreath — 
The  gentle  sister  for  her  care, 

Or  she  who  lay,  expecting  death. 
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HERE  is  a tribute  due  to  common  sense, 
To  fail  in  this  is  sure  to  bring  offence ; 
And,  of  all  enemies,  the  world  can  show 
Not  one  so  bitter  as  a pious  foe. 

For  ’tis  well  known  that  zeal  for  Heaven  displayed 
By  flames  from  hell  is  often  richly  fed. 

But  what  a monstrous  heart  must  they  enclose, 
Who  should  make  friends  of  all,  yet  make  them  foes. 
And  if  it  be  religion’s  aim  to  make 
Men  love  their  God,  and  brethren  for  His  sake, 
Whate’er  they  gain  by  proving  themselves  right, 
They  lose  it  all  by  thus  engendering  spite. 

For  granted  that  their  principles  are  true. 

And  that  prescription  warrants  all  they  do ; 

The  most  they  gain  is  practice  as  of  old — 

They  lose  the  sheep  which  wander  from  the  fold. 
’Twere  better  to  preserve  the  certes  sheep, 

Than  lose  them  all,  and  ancient  practice  keep. 
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The  question  is  not  purity  of  creed, 

For  men  may  still  preach  that,  and  none  secede; 
We  argue  not  the  purity  of  life, 

That  sure  to  none  would  be  a cause  of  strife ; 

A misdirected,  but  an  honest  zeal, 

(O  count  them  honest — may  you  never  feel 
The  pious  conflict  which  distracts  their  breast, 
Though  all  the  fervour,  by  their  deeds  confest !) 
Would  all  restore  to  times  long  passed  away. 

To  manners  ill-assorted  to  to-day. 

The  Church  is  lay  as  well  as  clerical. 

And  so  her  services  were  made  for  all. 

In  points  essential  none  should  yield  a hair ; 

But  when  they’re  not,  methinks  it  is  but  fair 
That  they  who  in  her  services  engage 
Should  have  a voice  on  what  befits  the  age. 

But  public  demonstrations  do  not  show 
How  the  true  feelings  of  the  people  flow ; 

For  often  men  assemble  to  declare 
What  the  opinions  of  their  section  are ; 

And  by  thrice  proving  that  which  none  denies. 
They  gain  a ’vantage  o’er  their  enemies. 
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For  declamation,  be  it  e’er  so  rude, 

By  simple  minds  for  truth  is  misconstrued; 

And  bellow’d  arguments,  if  undenied, 

Will  bring  the  multitude  to  either  side  ; 

And  as  they  meet  whose  judgment  is  foreclosed 
When  truth  by  acclamation  is  deposed, 

They  do  not  push  for  justice  in  their  cause. 

But  victory  and  popular  applause. 

He  that  is  weak,  and  eloquent,  and  proud, 
Whose  thoughts  are  shallow  as  his  voice  is  loud 
Whose  high  ambition  is  to  lead  the  throng. 

And  vex  their  minds  with  real  or  fancied  wrong 
Who’d  rather  see  the  state  by  factions  rent 
Than  not  reveal  his  powers  of  argument  — 

Who  revels  in  the  grievance  of  the  day. 

That  he  his  indignation  may  display — 

Whose  breast  is  tortured  by  impending  woe, 
Whilst  still  the  pulse  beats  temperately  slow — 
Who  leads  the  assemblage  to  believe  that  bruit 
Is  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  dispute — 

This  empty  he  bids  numbers  congregate. 

To  entertain  affairs  of  greatest  weight ; 
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So  that  ’tis  idle  to  attempt  to  find, 

In  popular  harangues,  the  public  mind. 

But  in  the  length  of  unexpressive  years. 
When  Passion  cools,  and  Haste  has  calm’d  her 
fears — 

When  Prejudice  has  leisure  to  reflect. 

And  Reason,  undisturbed,  can  recollect 
The  various  argument,  and  judge  from  sense. 
Free  from  the  sophistries  of  ignorance — 

When  they  who  thought,  but  did  their  thoughts 
conceal. 

Have  proved  by  steady  action  what  they  feel — 
When,  all  constraint  removed,  the  Will  is  free, 
And  Judgment  acts  by  spontaneity — 

Then  to  opinion  you  may  safely  trust, 

And  draw  conclusions  rigorously  just. 

But  if,  in  spite  of  this  deliberate  sense. 

You  still  persist  in  your  resolved  defence 
Of  fond  opinions — plainly  you  engage 
With  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  age ; 

And  in  this  contest,  who  doth  not  foresee 
To  which  side  will  ensue  the  victory? 
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And  still  with  jealousies  the  heart  will  burn, 

And  all  good  men  the  impending  conflict  mourn, 
Will  say,  you  seek  not  to  maintain  the  right, 

But  your  opinion,  in  conviction’s  spite. 

But  turn  to  praise — How  sweet  it  is  to  praise — 
To  add  this  simple  ornament  to  grace. 

It  is  the  genial  impulse  of  the  heart. 

Which  gives  to  worth  a tribute  free  from  art 
And  flattery— an  impulse  pure  and  sweet, 

As  mother’s  love.  It  is  a proof  how  great. 

How  noble  virtue  is,  that  thus  we  love 
To  give  it  praise — that  our  affections  move 
By  just  accord  towards  moral  excellence, 

As  beauty  is  attractive  of  the  sense, 

Inspired  by  admiration  ; and  not  less 
How  the  Supreme  delights  in  holiness, 

That  ’tis  our  joy  to  honour  and  applaud 
True  virtue,  and  to  double  its  reward. 

That  they  who  owe  it,  not  reject  their  due. 

But  strive  by  greater  pains  to  prove  it  true. 

Now  Spring  has  dropped  a thousand  gems,  and 
gone. 
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And  merry  June  leads  summer  gaily  on. 

The  mower  whets  his  scythe  in  distant  field, 

And  Sound  contends  with  Sight  new  joys  to  yield 
To  Nature’s  love.  The  nightingale  is  sped  ; 

Alas ! her  fond  notes  ceased  when  Spring  was  fled — 
Pier  mother  Spring  ; but  first  she  taught  the  choir, 
Improved  their  song,  then  quenched  her  vocal  fire. 
Nature  has  dropped  her  pencil.  All  is  still  — 

All  hush’d.  The  lazy  hours  recline  at  will, 

Soft  pillowed  on  a fleecy  cloud  that  drops 
Deep  from  the  azure.  All  creation  stops — 
Charmed  by  the  sultry  heat.  The  soul  is  blest 
In  happy  foretaste  of  eternal  rest. 

Perpetual  summer  to  the  poor  man’s  heart 
Is  Violetta,  where  the  meadows  part 
Laved  by  the  Mole,  whose  swelling  stream  delays. 
To  hear  light  Labour  carolling  her  praise. 

Heaven  to  the  poor  an  almoner  would  send  — 
They  went  for  pity  and  return’d  her  friend. 

Free  was  her  bounty,  but  what  pleased  them  more, 
She  listened,  as  they  still  repeated  o’er 
The  simple  tale — the  imaginary  pains — 
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The  amazing  doubt,  which  one  kind  word  explains. 
Bright  is  each  cottage  with  a mistress’  care, 

The  homes  of  comfort,  and  content  they  are. 

Not  thence  her  store — she  seeks  not  to  derive 
Wealth  from  the  poor,  regardless  how  they  live. 
Grandeur,  she  knew",  and  Poverty  demand 
A like  oeconomy  through  all  the  land. 

To  keep  our  morals  and  our  practice  pure — 

Each  cottage  is  a house  in  miniature. 

Hard  by  the  mansion,  peeping  through  the  green, 
A modest  edifice  augments  the  scene ; 

Did  summer’s  luxury  this  treat  provide  ? 

Advance  a step,  and  let  the  spire  decide. 

The  road  to  Church  the  long  rough  fields  delayed ; 
“ Then  worship  here,’'  good  Violetta  said. 

Neat  without  show,  yet  reverently  great — 

August,  not  pompous — rich,  yet  void  of  state 
Is  all  within ; the  equal  seats  prevent 
The  pride  of  these,  of  those  the  discontent. 

Texts  give  the  walls  a voice,  and  God’s  commands 
Are  written  there  by  Violetta’s  hands. 

As  when  a prospect  opens  on  the  view-. 
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Still  as  you  gaze,  arises  something  new ; 

The  distance  thickens,  then  dissolves  in  clouds, 

As  if  the  Fleavens  had  ravished  half  the  woods; 

So  Violetta  every  hour  displays 

Some  new  desert — some  quality  of  praise  ; 

And  such  the  prospect  of  her  future  life, 

That  Heaven  to  gain  her  seems  with  earth  at  strife. 

In  this  fair  spot,  where  Piety  has  found. 

Amid  domestic  grandeur,  holy  ground, 

Does  Worship  kindle  with  her  wonted  flame? 

And  as  their  fathers’  is  their  creed  the  same  ? — 
Or  do  new  rites  amaze  the  gaping  crowd — 

And  fond  intrusions,  only  half  allowed  ? 

In  holy  consanguinity  allied. 

The  mother-temple  is  more  beautified 
By  her  true  offspring,  proved  of  equal  worth. 
When  England  smiled  auspicious  on  her  birth. 

The  pious  customs  which  they  learned  to  adore 
From  earliest  youth,  which  charmed  them  still,  the 
more 

The  longer  cherished,  till  at  length  become 
Part  of  their  life — the  Church  their  fondest  home; 
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All,  all  are  theirs ; in  wonted  accents  they 
Hymn  the  loud  praise,  and  regularly  pray. 

As  when  a star,  to  science  late  revealed, 

New  glorious  shines  upon  the  azure  field, 

And  in  his  course  concentric  seems  to  join 
Now  first  the  heavenly  choir  in  praise  divine 
To  Heaven’s  great  Lord — though  born  when  time 
began, 

So  to  the  human  eye  this  recent  fane 

Though  lately  raised,  in  essence  grave  with  years. 

Its  ancient  tokens  reverently  bears. 

Pure  is  the  doctrine,  as  the  practice  pure — 
Fixed  to  a sense,  and  resolutely  sure ; 

No  doubtful  creed  is  there,  nor  varying  with  the 
hour. 

The  Church — a body  mystical,  but  true, 

Of  which  the  faithful  are — the  faithful  few; 
Though  there  be  many  called,  who  know  their  gain. 
But  still  refuse  to  undergo  the  pain — 

In  this  Communion — this  most  sacred  tie, 

The  saints  now  are,  and  to  eternity — 

Each  hour  more  closely  knit,  as  faith  doth  grow, 
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And  Heavenly  love  increasing  virtues  show; 

In,  but  not  of  the  world ; life  mixed  with  death — 
Wakening  the  dead — inspiriting  new  breath  ; 

One — real — essential — hope  in  agony, 
Triumphant  soon  in  spotless  purity. 

Not  empty  symbols  are  the  Sacraments, 

But  means — direiv  eTog,  instruments — 

To  join  the  many  members  into  one — 

The  one  true  body,  in  the  eternal  Son. 

The  first  a title,  free,  conditional 
To  life  eternal  doth  convey  to  all — 

Thenceforth  in  covenant,  for  Grace  is  pleased 
On  Grace  to  impose  conditions — unreleased 
But  by  the  fault  of  man,  whose  liberty, 

(For  all  to  virtue,  and  to  vice  are  free) 

Breaking  the  terms  agreed,  renounces  Heaven, 
And  forfeits  all  the  title  Grace  had  given. 

But  keep  the  terms — then  man  is  justified. 

And  by  the  second  rite  is  sanctified ; 

Faith  is  more  largely  given — Hope  increased. 
And  Virtue  strengthened  in  the  pious  breast ; 
Each  joined  to  each,  and  God  with  man  in  one — 
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In  spiritual  real  communion. 

But  in  Faith’s  ornaments — in  Worship’s  aid — 
As  Circumstance  hath  changed,  or  Time  decreed ; 
As  by  degrees  a form  is  new  imprest. 

And  Ceremony  by  expedience  drest — 

What  love  associates,  by  custom  tried, 

And  by  remote  Prescription  dignified — 

Suited  to  change — to  sentiments  refined — 

(As  Instinct  felt  a discord,  undefined, 

Uncouth,  and  strange  betwixt  an  old  decree 
And  a strong  popular  necessity) 

Which  to  antiquity  was  found  so  true, 

That  the  improvement  was  not  counted  new — 
Which  gained  our  fathers’  love — to  us  derived — 
(For  what  was  good,  and  venerable  believed) 

This  all  our  law — and  this  the  surest  guide 
On  modern  use  and  practice  to  decide ; 

All  else  is  vain,  or  dangerous  pretence — 

A want  of  judgment,  or  a want  of  sense. 

Too  great  respect  for  forms  long  passed  away 
Enslaves  the  weak  beneath  the  Papal  sway ; 

Not  by  effects,  which  answer  to  the  cause. 
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But  independent,  arbitrary  laws. 

There  is  the  genius  of  mystery, 

Which  has  no  principle,  nor  certain  tie — 

Against  all  reason  captivates  the  wise, 

And  leads  them  to  their  fate  with  open  eyes. 

In  her  own  spite,  and  to  her  own  surprise. 

Rome  is  apostate,  and  she  feels  the  lie, 

But  laughs  the  more  at  man’s  credulity, 

And  spreads  her  glory,  without  knowing  why. 

But  if  their  progress  we  distinctly  mark, 

Who  leave  us  for  the  Roman  Hierarch, 

We  may  trace  somewhat  of  a consequence 
In  those  who  seek  for  ritual  excellence. 

If,  free  from  prejudice,  one  might  decide. 

And  Passion  drew  the  mind  to  neither  side, 

^Twere  well  agreed,  conformably  to  sense, 

That  sacred  worship  claims  magnificence. 

If  Heavenly  rites  no  splendour  may  surround. 
Where  on  the  earth  shall  splendour  dare  be  found  ? 
Rome,  in  a gorgeous  cup,  adorned  with  gems 
More  costly  than  earth’s  regal  diadems, 

Her  falsehood  mixes  with  some  grains  of  truth. 
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And  by  its  richness  recommends  them  both. 

Of  worthy  pomp  who  feel  the  pious  need 
Rise  in  displeasure  at  their  ancient  creed ; 

They  slight  authority,  for  ages  tried, 

And  rule  their  conduct  by  some  modern  guide ; 
Not  from  the  Church’s  page — from  Patriarch 
law, 

But  from  new  scribblers  inspiration  draw; 

Their  minds,  perverted  from  simplicity, 

Intrinsic  merit  can  no  longer  see; 

Some  petty  faults  (what  Church  is  free  from  these?) 
Are  magnified  to  gross  enormities ; 

The  gross  enormities  of  Papal  Rome, 

Some  are  slight  faults,  inevitable  some ; 

Rome  gives  the  cup — the  latest  dregs  are  quaffed. 
And  dying  Reason  owns  the  poisoned  draught. 

So  fare  the  weak.  But  oh  ! what  tongue  can  tell 
Our  deep  regret  for  him  we  loved  so  well  ? 

Our  country’s  pride — her  hope — her  joy  we  mourn. 
Lost — lost  to  England — never  to  return. 

When  danger  pressed,  we  looked  to  him  for  aid; 
To  other  camps  our  strongest  champion  fled. 
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In  search  of  Truth  he  left  his  native  ground, 

But  carried  more  than  all  the  truth  he  found. 
Peace  to  his  name  ! we  cannot  well  forget 
What  once  he  was — how  pure — how  truly  great ! 
Veiled  be  his  memory  in  sad  respect  I 
Upbraid  not — ^tis  enough  to  bear  neglect. 

At  least  his  honest  courage  be  approved, 

And  for  his  worthy  motives  be  he  loved ! 

Suspect  your  rage — yourselves  this  lesson  teach, 
It  is  an  easy  virtue  to  be  rich. 
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r'f  x\N  was  made  the  great  expression 
; P Of  the  Godhead’  incarnation, 
And  in  him  was  the  reflection 
Of  Heavenly  graces — in  his  mind 
Strength  and  softness  were  combined. 


He  slept — the  first  great  type  of  death  — 
His  rib  began  to  heave  with  breath — 
The  softer  graces  to  enwreathe 
Another  sex,  and  from  his  side 
Woman  waked  into  a bride. 


Not  all  the  graces  woman  gained, 
Much  of  softness  man  retained 
And  gentleness  ; he  still  remained 
As  nature  with  its  wonted  face : 
But  woman  was  its  sweetest  phase ; 
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As  when  the  sky  melts  into  light, 

When  the  clouds  are  fringed  with  bright 
And  glowing  messages  of  night; 

• Or  when  the  new  year’s  primal  flowers 

Are  gemmed  with  April’s  diamond  showers  ; 

Or  as  the  entrance  to  a grove 

Which  hints  the  charms  within,  where  Love 

And  Virtue  meet  from  Heaven  above ; 

Where  Peace  maintains  eternal  sway, 

And  holy  gloom  excludes  the  day  ; 

Or  as  the  landscape,  hill  and  vale : 

With  the  sheep’s  oft-tinkling  bell, 

And  the  cattle  browsing  up  the  dell ; 

When  the  meadows  edge  their  green 
With  the  river’s  silvery  sheen. 

And  both  were  good — of  equal  worth — 

They  caught  and  gave  to  all  on  earth 
The  instinct  of  their  heavenly  birth  ; 

For  Good,  incontinent,  will  give  — 
Essentially  distributive. 
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And  Good  v/as  Happiness,  and  wise 
Was  Benefit  in  Paradise ; 

For  man  was  simple  yet  to  prize 
The  value  of  a gift  which  brings 
No  meed  on  its  reverted  wings. 

The  flowers  were  drinking  the  beams  of  day, 
The  roses  climb’d  the  ladders  of  May, 

And  landed  on  each  jutting  spray; 

The  lilies,  hung  with  silver  bells, 

To  innocence  rang  merry  peals. 

They  wept,  for  very  joy,  the  gum 
Which  fill’d  the  air  with  its  perfume. 

And  in  an  odoriferous  sum 

Made  earth  as  sweet,  in  its  degree, 

As  heaven  is  sweet  with  purity. 

The  birds  were  flying  from  bush  to  tree, 

But  not  in  fear — in  mirth  and  glee 
They  choruss’d  it  right  merrily; 

They  sang  the  morning  into  light. 

And  hush’d  at  the  melody  of  night. 
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And  all  were  good — the  robin  prest 
Loving  against  the  eagle’s  breast, 

And  chirped  to  the  cuckoo  near  her  nest ; 
The  tiger,  and  the  slender  fawn 
Couch’d  together  on  the  lawn. 
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THE  FALL. 

HE  subtle  serpent  glozed  from  out  the 
tree, 

And  tempted  Eve,  ye  shall  not  surely 
die — 

Your  God  alone  forbids  you  to  be  free. 

And  guards  your  pleasures  with  a jealous  lie. 

‘‘  ’Tis  yours  to  see,  as  gods,  through  boundless  space, 
As  gods  to  know  the  evil,  and  the  good; 

To  see  eternal  wisdom  face  to  face. 

And  taste  for  ever  all  celestial  food.” 


So  fair  he  spoke,  and  urged  the  tempting  treat, 
She  just  would  try  the  effect — it  would  not  be 
Guilty  to  taste — resolving  not  to  eat 

She  plucked  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree. 
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She  tasted — ate — and  to  her  husband  gave — 
Their  eyes  were  opened  to  their  mortal  woe ; 

Sweet  Innocence  was  dead,  and  from  her  grave 
Shame  rose,  and  taught  them  what  they  should 
not  know. 

E’en  in  its  lie  the  serpent’s  speech  was  true ; 

They  knew,  alas  ! the  good  which  they  had  lost  I 

And,  fatal  knowledge  I they  the  evil  knew 
Which  they  had  gain’d  to  their  eternal  cost. 

The  serpent  speaks  not  now  with  human  power^ — 
Yet  speaks — Thou  shalt  not  die,  a god  thou  art — 

Man’s  grievous  fall  is  acted  every  hour, 

The  old  deceit  is  twined  about  his  heart. 

The  pride  of  life — the  lust  of  flesh  and  eye 
Still  listen  willing  to  the  tempter’s  breath ; 

Entice  the  man  his  ransom  to  deny, 

And  yield  once  more  his  innocence  to  death. 

So  soft  he  speaks — with  such  consummate  art. 
That  man,  unconscious  of  the  dreadful  strife, 
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Will  fondly  soothe  his  own  deceitful  heart, 

Till  reason  wakens  at  the  close  of  life. 

So  is  the  gradual,  soft,  decay  of  light, 

Whilst  even’s  shadows  gather  on  the  lea ; 

That  ere  we  can  salute  the  day,  ^tis  night — 

The  day  is  passM  into  eternity. 

Now  fell  the  dreadful  sentence  on  the  three — 
The  serpent  cursed  to  creep  along  the  ground ; 

To  exchange  with  man  perpetual  enmity. 
Through  woman  to  receive  his  final  wound. 

With  bitter  pangs,  and  with  a thousand  throes, 
The  woman  shall  conceive  and  yield  her  seed ; 

Her  husband’s  rule  forbidden  to  oppose. 

To  him  she  must  her  own  desires  concede. 

The  ground  which  nourish’d  that  forbidden  fruit 
Was  cursed  to  punish  man  who  disobeyed ; 

The  ground  henceforth  the  offspring  and  the  root 
Of  thistles,  thorns,  and  every  noxious  weed. 
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And  man  with  toil  shall  eat  his  daily  bread, 

In  sweat  of  brow,  with  labour,  and  with  pain ; 
Till  earth  shall  claim  possession  of  the  dead, 
And  kindred  dust  receive  her  own  again. 

The  genius  of  young  Nature  was  transformed. 
The  thoughts  of  man  corrupted  all  his  mind ; 
Its  truth  perverted,  and  its  good  deform’d, 

An  evil  bias  every  wish  inclined* 
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THE  RECOVERY. 

ERCY  I change  the  note  of  sorrow, 
All  is  not  for  ever  lost ; 

The  day  of  penance  had  a morrow 
ng  half  the  fearful  cost. 

Man  is  fallen — not  for  ever, 

Though  he  feel  the  avenging  rod; 

Mercy  would  not  wholly  sever 

That  which  bound  him  to  his  God. 

The  promise  of  a future  Saviour 
Pass’d  the  everlasting  Word; 

So  that  man,  through  just  behaviour 
Might  anticipate  the  Lord. 

Nature  might  in  part  recover 
What  she  lost  in  Paradise ; 

- For  Twas  promised  that  another 
Guiltless  Adam  should  arise. 
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Who  can  tell  but  man’s  affections, 

Beating  time  to  other  hearts, 

Are  the  faint  but  sure  reflections 
Which  the  Saviour  s mind  imparts  ? 

i 

Or  did  Love  implant  the  feeling 
Of  concern  for  others’  woe  ? 

Did  she  teach  the  art  of  healing 
Mutual  miseries  here  below  ? 

True  it  is,  though  something  evil 
Gives  on  earth  a taint  to  all, 

Good  at  least  maintains  its  level 
With  the  promise  at  the  fall. 

There  are  hearts  in  every  city. 

Town  and  village,  born  to  bless ; 

For  their  own  dear  sakes  to  pity 
The  pale  children  of  distress. 

“ Tell  me  where  thou  dwellest,  sister;” 

Come  and  see,”  a voice  replied ; 

She  went  and  saw,  with  largess  blessed  her. 
And  there  abode  till  even-tide. 
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See  the  tender  hamlet-mother 
Watch  beside  a neighbour’s  bed ; 

Smiling  with  affection,  soothe  her, 

And  sweet  comforts  round  her  shed. 

All  have  in  them  seeds  of  blessing — 

Sow  them  broad-cast,  ever  sow ; 

Lest  they  die  with  you,  increasing. 

When  you  rise,  to  endless  woe. 

Mercies  traced  at  first  but  lightly 
On  the  hearts  you  wished  to  share. 

Shall  by  time  be  fixed  so  brightly 
That  all  may  read  those  mercies  there. 

Nought  concerning  us  doth  perish; 

E’en  a look  may  fill  a day ; 

And  the  voice  of  those  we  cherish 
Make  a long  year  sad  or  gay. 

Though  man’s  glory  has  departed 
He  reflects  his  splendour  yet ; 

As  the  moon  has  light  imparted 
From  the  sun,  when  he  is  set. 
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Man  may  help  his  generation 
And  his  blessed  influence  shed 
By  virtues,  which — a constellation — 
Else  had  been  in  splendour  hid. 
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THE  MOTHER  TO  HER  BOY 
HERBERT. 


HAT  flaxen  hair  will  change  to  brown, 
My  pretty  boy ; 

Those  cheeks  will  lose  their  infant  down, 
My  happy  boy. 


Those  arms  which  fondly  clasp  my  neck. 
In  playful  wile. 

Will  grasp  the  warrior’s  sword,  and  reck 
No  parent’s  smile. 

Those  limbs  which  need  a mother’s  hand 
To  bear  their  weight, 

Will  stoutly  march  throughout  the  land 
With  Valour’s  gait. 
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That  lisp — the  flutterings  of  sense 
Pecking  at  speech, 

Will  fly  with  full-fledged  eloquence 
And  nations  teach. 

That  eye  of  blue  will  only  be 
The  same  as  now 
To  fix  thee  in  my  memory, 

And  help  to  show 

My  boy,  as  in  his  infancy 

He  smiled  eye-bright. 

And  caught  the  sparkling  brilliancy 
Of  life’s  young  light. 

Thence  darted  beams  of  trust  and  love ; 

Thou  hadst  no  grief 
A mother  s look  could  not  remove 
With  quick  relief. 

The  tear  which  guiltless  overflows 
Its  shallow  bed 
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Shall  still  run  down  for  others’  woes, 
And  weep  the  dead. 

O ! may  its  fountain  be  as  pure 
As  now,  and  clear ; 

Thy  heart  expressed  in  miniature 
By  that  bright  tear ! 
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is  fair — for  Beauty’s  of  the  mind, 
lovely  form,  and  feature  unconfined . 
foolish  words,  to  pleasing  music  set. 
Lose  every  fault,  and  sudden  praise  beget ; 

So  Zoe  shines,  with  cultivated  grace. 

Her  soul,  the  music — and  the  words,  her  face. 
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THE  SPRING  OF  LIFE. 

THAT  Life’s  Spring  were  now  I That 
envious  Time 

Had  stayed  the  desolation,  which  the 
change 

To  life’s  ungenial  Summer  sadly  wrought ! 

Alas  ! how  vain  was  the  expectancy  ! 

How  fond  the  childish  trust,  that  those  bright 
flowers 

We  plucked  in  boyhood  s Paradise,  would  bloom 
For  ever  fresh  ! That  those  sweet  simple  scenes 
Which  grew  familiar  to  our  infant  growth, 

And  shared  our  very  being,  would  in  death, 

And  death  alone,  be  lost ! That  we  should  play 
More  manly  games — but  still  that  we  should  play 
Through  life’s  long  years,  with  those  same  sisters 
dear, 
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And  brothers,  who  should  never  leave  our  home  ! 
'Tis  past — ^tis  rudely  past,  that  treacherous  Spring  ! 
The  strife  and  business  of  the  world  succeed, 
Which  though  of  interest  keen,  and  with  some 
charms. 

Resemble  less  the  happiness  of  youth 
Than  painted  age  resembles  infant  cheek. 

Such  unity  there  was  belonged  to  home — 

Each  for  the  other  mutually  concerned, 

Or  each  the  other’s  self ; and  all  around — 

The  trees,  each  vista,  all  disclose  of  day. 

So  bound  us  in  a sympathetic  chain, 

That  we  of  Separation,  or  of  Death 
Ne’er  dreamed.  But  Death  in  various  shape  has 
come. 

And  with  untimely  rage  cut  down  the  fair. 

The  generous,  and  the  brave ; nought  is  there  left 
Of  those  who  shouted  with  us  in  the  game. 

But  the  remembrance  of  a happy  face, 

A graceful  form,  or  lovely  beaming  smil^ 

’Tis  some  slight  accident  of  love,  which  keeps 
The  memory  dear  of  those  with  whom  we  lived— 
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Some  trivial  impress  of  the  affectionate, 

A treasured  word  perhaps,  or  a fond  look ; 

And  not  the  claim  of  stern  obedience. 

Nor  e’en  of  kindred,  if  that  kindred’s  all. 

And  cruel  Separation  too  has  come, 

And  scattered  the  survivors ; each  has  sought 
His  several  way  ; and  new  pursuits  engage 
The  life  of  each ; and  cords  not  spun  at  home 
Have  drawn  each  heart  away,  concentrated 
Amid  new  friends,  adopted  interests. 

And  ever-springing  cares.  O I I could  wish 
We  followed  Patriarch  use — that  we  remained 
United  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Sharing  domestic  chance — mutually  each 
Supporting  and  supported — one  concern, 

One  aim,  one  interest  constraining  all. 

There  is  no  love,  in  after-life,  like  that 
Which  sprung  from  out  our  early  childhood’s  games 
From  that  sweet  intercourse  of  growing  youth 
With  those  familiar  faces  daily  seen. 

And  all  day  long— -by  natural  piety. 

But  more  by  homely  sympathies  endeared. 
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There  is  a vigour  in  our  early  love, 

Which  cannot  wholly  die ; for  it  is  part 
Of  our  own  life ; and  was,  ere  yet  we  knew 
It  was ; ere  we  had  learned  to  say,  I love.” 

And,  in  our  after-commerce  with  the  world, 

Where  self-aggrandizement  is  all — where  those 
Who  might  have  hindered  jealousies  and  feuds — 
Who  by  a word  well-spoken,  or  an  act 
Of  gentle  interference,  might  have  closed 
The  avenue  to  strife^ — themselves  delight 
Fierce  hatred  to  increase,  for  lucre’s  sake 
For  sake  of  gold,  to  hasten  the  dispute, 

Lest  reconcilement  should  arise  too  soon ; 

Yet  these  their  childhood  cannot  quite  forget — 
What  once  they  were — how  sweet  it  was  to  love, 
In  Nature’s  lap  reposing,  ere  the  world 
Had  laughed  them  into  selfishness  ; e’en  they 
Will  own  the  influence  of  their  infant-home, 

Will  pause  an  instant  on  their  cruel  path. 

And  cease  to  injure  innocence,  when  Spring 
Opens  the  buds  of  Winter — making  brown  . oflT 
One  green,  the  cuckoo  nursing  into  song, 
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THE  COMPLAINT. 

AR EWELL  the  world — its  toys  and 
glittering  show, 

And  all  the  mock  solemnities  of  love  ; 

The  dearest  friendships  end  in  bitterest  woe, 

But  those  which  are  cemented  from  above. 

Self  rules  the  day — the  bravest  actions  lie 
Blood-stained  upon  the  altar  of  this  god ; 

And  wondrous  favours  which  besiege  the  sky 
Fall  unacknowledged  from  that  pure  abode. 

The  lust  of  gold — the  thirst  for  social  power, 

And  manners  acted  for  the  stately  room — 

These  are  the  springs  which  regulate  the  hour. 
And  hold  the  triflers  in  a living  tomb. 

The  loud  proclaiming  heralds  of  distress, 

Whose  studied  words  affect  the  public  good. 
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Themselves — reflected  in  their  grand  address — 
Exalt,  true  offspring  of  the  Idol  brood. 

Then  let  me  dwell  in  some  sequestered  nook, 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  busy,  scheming  man, 

To  hear,  alone,  the  babblings  of  the  brook. 

And,  undisturbed,  the  works  of  God  to  scan. 

Not  Friendship,  here,  attends  on  splendid  gain. 
And  only  gives  a flourish  to  success ; 

But  Love  unites  the  creatures  of  the  plain. 

For  Nature  prompts  the  generous  caress. 

No  music  here  from  tutored  voice  is  given. 

To  mock  the  sorrows  of  a bleeding  heart; 

But  feathered  songsters  fill  the  air  with  Heaven, 
As  angels,  taking  their  spontaneous  part. 

No  harsh  regards  meek  Poverty  oppress, 

Nor  plundered  widow  mourns  her  altered  day ; 

But  winds  shall  moan  in  innocent  distress. 

And  leaves  shall  weep  their  annual  leaves  away. 
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Here  long  reclining  on  a grassy  slope, 

I’ll  learn  a language  from  the  earth  and  sky  ; 

The  western  clouds  shall  gild  my  Christian  hope, 
And  Autumn’s  leaf  shall  hint  that  I must  die. 

Or  drawn  within  the  greenwood’s  archM  dome. 

I’ll  trace  the  spring  by  each  regenerate  flower. 

The  blue-bells  set  to  ring  the  fairies  home — 

The  w^hite  anemone  that  dreads  the  shower — 

The  hyacinth,  fair  mistress  of  the  wood. 

Which  claims  the  sweets  wild  Nature  can  bestow 

The  hopeful  violet,  emblem  of  the  good. 

Which  bears  oppression,  and  forgets  the  blow. 

Here  Solitude,  that  Vvakes  the  inner  soul. 

By  time  more  dear — by  intimacy  blessed — 

Shall  teach  my  heart  its  passions  to  control. 

And  breathe  a promise  of  eternal  rest. 
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S not  this  enchanted  ground  ? 

Do  not  fairies  revel  here  ? 
Fairies  sport  the  flowers  around, 
Then  in  the  flowers  disappear. 

So  methought  as  I,  reposing, 

In  the  midst  of  roses  lay— 

The  lovely  Place  its  charms  enclosing — 
Lovely  as  the  month  of  May. 

Sweet  the  stillness  of  the  hour — 

Smooth  the  gently  rising  lawn  ; 

Fresh  the  beauty  of  each  flower  ; 

Fresh  as  is  the  early  dawn. 

Stole  an  air  delicious  o’er  me. 

Breathing  happiness  and  peace ; 
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Calm  was  all  the  scene  before  me, 

As  when  notes  of  music  cease. 

As  thus  the  cup  of  joy  I quaffed, 

Two  Sister-loves  came  tripping  by; 
Augusta  looked — Euphonia  laughed, 
And  waked  me  from  my  reverie. 
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HAT  notes  are  those  which  charm  my 
ravish’d  ear  ? 

The  Muse  is  tuning  fresh  her  golden 

lyre, 

To  sing  the  praises  of  the  sister  pair. 

Not  theirs  to  follow  in  the  idle  train 
Of  thoughtless  girls  whom  fashion’s  laws  constrain  ; 
Not  theirs  to  spend  their  means  in  useless  show, 
Or  follies  which  loose  custom’s  laws  allow. 

By  daily  acts  of  self-denying  love. 

The  sisters  strive  their  useful  life  to  prove. 

As  some  fair  stream,  meandering  through  the  plain, 
Diffuses  health,  and  plenty  to  the  swain ; 

And  running  near,  still  on  with  equal  flow, 

A twin-born  rill  extends  her  bounties  too ; 

So  through  the  village  Bella  seems  to  glide, 
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And  scatter  blessings, — Maia  by  her  side. 

^Tis  they  who  bid  yon  Gothic  structure  rise, 
Where  children  read,  and  virtue  early  prize. 

They  (pleasing  task !)  the  happy  children  teach, 
And  study  well  the  character  of  each ; 

Mark  evTy  shade  which  Vice  or  Virtue  paints ; 
Encourage  these,  on  those  impose  restraints. 

’Tis  sweet  to  see  the  smile,  the  sparkling  eye, 

The  joy  contest,  when  either  sister’s  by. 

Each  well-known  thing  in  school — the  forms,  the 
boards. 

The  desks,  the  holy  pictures,  and  the  cards, — 
The  sisters’  love  on  every  trifle  rests. 

And  finds  an  echo  in  the  children’s  breasts. 

Nor  youth  alone  their  fost’ring  care  receive, 

To  ev’ry  age  its  proper  care  they  give. 

The  recent  widow  half  forgets  her  grief. 

For  Bella  soothes,  and  Maia  speaks  relief. 

Who  day  and  night  his  ling’ring  sickness  mourns. 
At  each  kind  visit  greater  patience  learns. 

The  Village  cares  a certain  friend  command. 

And  Cottage  comforts  prove  some  gentle  hand. 
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So  Bella  gives  each  day  its  proper  food, 

And  Maia  spends  her  time  in  doing  good. 

The  lark  salutes  them  with  the  morning  light ; 
And  self-respect  attends  their  thoughts  by  night. 
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JUDGMENT. 

OT  always  they  obtain  the  most  esteem 
Who  best  deserve  it,  but  the  men  who 
seem 

Deserving  best,  though  oft  their  actions  lie 
To  fair  desert  in  contrariety. 

A want  of  grace — a manner  harsh  and  rude — 

A want  of  feeling,  and  a judgment  crude. 

Or  foreign  to  the  point,  to  vulgar  eye 
Are  failings  worse  than  want  of  honesty. 

For  as  mean  souls  seek  just  their  private  ends. 
And  on  their  wants  particular  depends 
To  them  the  value  of  the  sun  or  rain 
That  their  small  plot  the  benefit  may  gain ; 
Indifferent  they  what  suits  the  public  good — 

That  idle  or  but  little  understood ; 

So  some  men  make  a judgment  from  a word. 

And  what  a present  pleasure  doth  afford ; 
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Judge  by  the  eye  or  ear — nor  can  discern 
The  virtues,  the  high  qualities  which  burn 
In  secret  hearts  for  country,  kin,  and  friends. 
Which  in  their  aims  have  nought  but  generous  ends. 
Nor  is  it  just  to  be  without  regard 
To  judgment  which  the  ignorant  may  award  ; 

For  as  the  beast,  a native  cunning  taught. 

By  too  great  cunning  is  to  famine  brought — 
Which  fears  a snare,  sees  danger  in  each  wood. 
And  pines  for  lack  of  the  suspected  food  ; 

So  they  whose  sight  is  bound  to  narrow  view. 

And  little  skilled  to  separate  the  true 
From  what  is  false,  will  easy  take  offence 
At  that  which  suits  not  their  illiterate  sense. 

And  as  our  aim  is  human  benefit, 

His  aim  is  missed  who  is  content  to  sit 
In  conscious  rectitude,  without  respect 
How  want  of  judgment  may  the  weak  affect. 

But  men  will  slight  appearance  to  their  cost. 

For  want  of  care  too  often  friends  are  lost. 

The  wheel  of  life  turns  at  so  swift  a rate. 

That  we  want  patience  to  investigate 
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The  reasons  which  determine  in  an  act, 

So  sink  the  motives  in  the  obvious  fact. 

Thus  if  we  speak  more  harsh  than  friends  expect, 
And  slight  some  petty  office  of  respect. 

Trusting  that  they  will  make  allowance  due 
For  want  of  care,  and  still  believe  us  true. 

Too  much  we  expect ; for  pride  is  all  alert 
Lest  unreturned  it  should  receive  a hurt ; 

A difference,  slight  at  first,  but  lengthening  still, 
(Meanwhile  Suspicion  struggles  with  the  will) 
Occasion  robs  which  might  Suspicion  free, 

And  thus  sustains  perpetual  enmity. 

But  who  can  value  at  a rate  too  dear 
Friendship — the  friendship  of  a soul  sincere. 
Affectionate  and  trusting?  Well  were  lost 
Wealth,  honour,  dignity,  and  all  the  host 
Of  idle  mocks,  which  cheat  the  vacant  heart. 

To  gain  a friend.  It  is  the  sweetest  part 
Of  all  that  life  hath  sweetest,  to  reflect 
On  moments  past  in  union,  and  expect 
The  future  interchange  of  liberal  thought 
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With  mutual  looks  of  kindness.  Friends  have 
nought 

To  fear  from  all  the  world ; that  cannot  give 
Nor  take  away  the  pleasure  they  receive 
Each  from  the  other.  By  this  holy  tie 
Doth  each  his  neighbour  love  more  tenderly. 

In  him  he  sees  the  stature,  form,  and  make 
Of  one  so  dear,  and  doth  sweet  pity  take 
For  the  similitude ; he  stays  his  hand 
From  injuries  resolved,  at  his  command 
Though  absent,  who  at  misery  would  be  grieved. 
This  only  virtue  was  to  man  reprieved, 

Without  alloy,  when  fell  his  innocence  ; 

All  others  are  mixed  up  with  grosser  sense — 
With  self — the  world’s  respect,  and  outward  show  : 
But  Friendship  by  the  world  doth  purer  grow. 
From  the  pressed  herb  delicious  odours  wreath, 
Which  perfume  all  the  hand  that  gave  them  breath ; 
So  Friendship  tried  more  excellent  is  found. 

And  fairer  shows  on  each  succeeding  wound ; 

To  all  the  worth  of  constancy  doth  prove, 

And  leaves  a lasting  monument  of  love. 
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HENCE  comes  our  right  to  lord  it  o’er 
the  poor  ? 

Did  we  engild  the  crown  which  makes 
us  kings? 

Of  that  fine  dress  which  high  importance  brings 
Did  we  create  the  tissue  ? Something  more 
Than  that  we  did  receive — some  heirship  sure 
Must  ours  be  indeed ; or  are  we  blind. 

That  we  can  see  no  kindred  in  our  kind — 
Self-lauded  as  a race  superior  ? 

The  regal  clouds  of  occidental  Sol 
Melt  into  grosser  clouds  by  soft  degree, 

And  make  the  face  of  Heaven  all  sweetly  one ; 

But  our  fine  feelings  brook  not  love’s  control ; 
They  stand  aloof  in  selfish  majesty, 

And  proudly  scorn  a cottage-heart  to  own. 
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STRIFE  hath  its  use.  When  Fortune 
rains  down  gold, 

When  minions  stoop,  and  darling  friends 
attend 

To  rate  our  merits,  and  their  honour  lend 
To  make  us  great,  our  better  life  is  sold 
For  smiles,  and  all  that  is  within  growls  old. 
Unknowing  that  it  lived — inglorious  end ! 

But  when  sad  disappointment  chills  the  heart. 
When  seeming  friends  enact  the  traitor’s  part. 

And  enmity  destroys  the  hopes  of  life. 

We  cast  aside  vain  helps,  and  walk  alone ; 

We  seek  a purer  world — with  Nature  talk. 

And  friendships  make,  without  the  fear  of  strife ; 
And  for  the  loss  of  selfish  man  to  atone. 

We  trace  out  causes,  and  with  Wisdom  walk. 
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ALSE  dreams,  away  I — The  contest  long 
SS  has  run — 


The  Night  disputing  empire  with  the  Sun . 
Arthur,  awake ! The  Day  is  conqueror ; 

The  flying  shades  contend  with  light  no  more. 
Nature  unveiled  reveals  herself  to  men  ; 

And  pretty  Selwood  knows  her  own  again — 

With  rapture  smiles, — and  with  new  passion  loves 
The  well  known  tenants  of  her  fields  and  groves. 

A fresh  delight  the  bleating  sheep  inspire. 

The  lowing  herd,  th’  unceasing  feather’d  choir ; 
Nor  harsher  sounds  to  give  new  pleasures  fail, — 
The  lab’ring  waggon,  and  the  busy  flail. 

Nature  begins  the  song  in  treble  key ; 

And  Labour  answers  in  bass  symphony. 


May  all  the  virtues  guard  thee  through  the  day. 
And  help  thee,  Arthur,  on  thy  heavenward  way  I 
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May  Temperance  come  to  teach  thee  how  to  live 
^Midst  bounties  which  th’  Almighty  deigns  to  give  I 
And  Chastity,  who  rules  not  deeds  alone, 

But  words  and  thoughts  unuttered  calls  her  own  I 
May  Justice  guide  thee,  and  strict  Honesty, 

To  give  to  all  what  they  can  claim  of  thee  ! 

Come,  Gentleness,  with  touch  so  softly  kind. 

And  Patience,  to  whatever  fate  resigned. 

But  chiefly.  Love,  be  thy  soft  influence  shed 
On  each  by-path  my  dearest  friend  shall  tread  I 
No  hasty  word  a needless  pain  shall  bring  i 
No  unkind  look  shall  dart  its  ready  sting. 

The  little  garden  claims  thy  early  care. 

To  check  the  weeds,  and  Night’s  attacks  repair. 
Tie  up  the  swelling  pink,  and  prune  the  rose. 

And  train  the  flower  which  too  luxuriant  grows. 

I must  away, — for  well  known  sounds  I hear, — 
The  merry  voices  of  some  peasants  near. 

Blest  be  those  greetings — signs  of  rustic  love — 
Salutes  in  passing,  which  good  nature  prove ! 
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“ Fine  morning  this  I ” Last  night  there  was  a 
frost  I ” 

Facts  undisputed,  but  kind  words  not  lost. 

So  Betty  gives  to  Susan  the  Good  day 
And,  smiling  cheerfully,  pursues  her  way ; 

Or  stops  to  speak  a friendly  word  or  two. 

As,  How  is  John?  or  how  the  children  do? 
Blest  be  these  ties  by  Love  so  finely  spun. 
Which  yet  have  power  to  join  two  hearts  in  one  I 
A kind  salute  is  not  too  much  to’  afford ; 

He  oft  repents  who  grudged  a passing  word. 

The  prudent  wife — hooped  round  to  guard  her 
dress. 

And  on  her  aching  arms  relieve  the  stress — 

Is  from  the  pond  returning  with  supplies 
Of  water,  for  the  day’s  necessities. 

Beneath  a rugged  elm,  whose  boughs  o’erride 
The  lane  on  this,  a court  on  t’  other  side, — 

From  a quick  hedge  some  oaken  rails  begin, 
Which  reach  the  garden  of  the  Village  Inn. 
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In  these,  and  near  the  tree,  a wicket  stood. 

Which  opened  from  the  court  into  the  road. 

(That  wicket’s  gone,  and  when  the  cattle  stray. 
The  garden  plants  become  their  easy  prey.) 

The  goodwife  through  this  opening  in  the  rails, 
(Just  turning  sideways  to  admit  her  pails,) 

Enters  the  court,  and  by  a rough  rude  path, 
(Stopping  an  instant  to  recover  breath,) 

With  steps  uneven  gains  the  cottage  door. 

Uplifts  the  latch,  and  soon  is  seen  no  more. 

And  still  unseen,  unknown,  the  Village-wife, 
The  Village-mother  spends  her  useful  life. 

The  stalwart  soldier  pledged  to  every  land, — 

The  sailor  knowing  many  a foreign  strand, — 

^ T was  she  who  bare ; — her  cottage  was  their  home, — 
Their  world  the  Village,  ere  they  learned  to  roam. 
The  labourer,  that  cultivates  the  farm. 

Grew  up  to  strength  beneath  her  fostering  arm. 
And  she  had  seven — all  little  ones  ; for  when 
The  babe  was  born,  the  eldest  scarce  was  ten. 
How  well  she  nursed  them  I Still  she  toiled  and 
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And  showed  for  them  a Mother’s  genuine  love. 
And  sometimes  she  would  go  and  work  a day, 

To  add  a little  to  their  scanty  pay. 

^Twas  said  she  almost  starved  herself  to  give 
Her  children  food,  that  they  at  least  might  thrive. 
To  school  they  went  as  old  enough  they  grew ; 

For  well  the  value  of  the  school  she  knew. 

On  Sunday  all  would  go  to  Church  in  turn, 

To  seek  for  faith,  and  meek  submission  learn. 

But  one  fell  sick — a boy — ^so  weak  he  grew. 

And  o'er  his  face  his  little  hand  he  drew 
As  if  in  pain — then  on  it  leaned  his  head. 
Frowning  with  anguish, — for  he  was,  he  said, 

So  sick  ; — his  mouth  was  open,  and  his  eye 
Saw  nothing,  in  its  listless  vacancy. 

And  ever  and  anon  he’d  move  his  seat 
To  gain  a moment’s  ease, — or  cross  his  feet. 

And  then  uncross  them, — then  he  would  to  bed. 
To  seek  a respite  from  his  aching  head. 

For  five  long  weeks,  scarce  resting  night  or  day, 
The  Mother  watched  him  as  he  pined  away. 

I see  her  haggard  face — her  sunken  eye — 
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Her  mute  despair,  and  abject  misery  ! 

At  length  he  died ; — I draw  the  curtain  here, 

And  leave  the  Mother  weeping  o’er  his  bier. 

The  neighboring  Thresher,  breakfast  hour  come, 
Returns  to  eat  his  early  meal  at  home ; 

A simple  man — from  cares  and  sorrows  free — 

I mean  from  cares  which  harass  you  or  me. 

He  has  his  griefs,  ^tis  true ; but  still  so  small. 
They  scarce  deserve  the  name  of  griefs  at  all. 

(So  children  sob,  as  though  their  hearts  would  break. 
For  sorrows  minutes  cure,  as  minutes  make.) 

His  soul,  not  nicely  tuned  to  Nature’s  key. 

Will  not  be  pained  through  lack  of  harmony. 

A stone  when  hurled  upon  the  rough  sea  waves. 
Sinks  undiscerned,  and  no  commotion  leaves ; 

But  on  a placid  lake — ’tis  rest  no  more — 

Wave  urges  wave  which  spreads — waves  circle  to 
the  shore. 

So  Life’s  vexations  strike  at  once  his  mind ; 

But  once  for  all — they  leave  no  trace  behind ; 

But  he  whom  culture  renders  delicate. 
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Whose  sense  is  fine,  and  feeling  exquisite, — 
Taught  to  reflect,  anticipate,  compare. 

Widens  each  trivial  wound,  and  lengthens  every  care. 

No  reasons  in  the  mind  of  Ager  run, 

To  prove  what  God  forbids  may  still  be  done. 

Ah,  happy  man ! his  little  world  extends 
To  Cottage,  Church,  to  Farm  and  rustic  friends. 
In  simple  faith  he  lives,  nor  cares  to  know 
Who’s  in  or  out,  or  how  the  Consols  go. 

Ah,  happy  man  I content  wdth  scanty  fare. 

To  whom  the  smallest  boons  rich  presents  are. 
Unlike  to  him,  whom  Fortune  smiles  upon, 

To  whom  is  pleasure  all — enjoyment  none. 

Live  to  a green  old  age — Respect  attend 

Thy  failing  years — and  Sorrow  mourn  thine  end ! 

A little  scholar,  fearing  to  be  late 
For  school,  comes  out  the  Cottage  garden  gate ; 
And  though  she  has  ten  minutes  full  to  spare. 

The  clock,  perhaps,  is  wrong — she  must  be  there. 
See  now  a knot  of  boys,— some  three  or  four 
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Snatching  the  last  game  from  the  failing  hour ; — 
They  grieve  that  time  for  play  so  soon  will  close, 
Yet  half  that  time  in  strife  and  wrangling  lose. 

The  school-bell  rings, — the  laggards  mend  their 
pace, — 

A minute  more,  and  each  is  in  his  place. 

Ye  busy  students,  seize  th’  auspicious  day. 

And  while  you  can,  enjoy  your  holiday  ; — 
(Delights  of  learning  sweeter  than  of  play  I) 
School  has  its  joys,  to  all  but  truants  dear; 

For  kind  Instruction  charms,  e^en  though  severe; — 
At  least  I’ve  heard  full  many  a child  confess 
That  to  be  learning  was  true  happiness. 

Prevent  the  sand  ere  through  Life’s  glass  it  runs. 
For  jealous  Labour  soon  will  claim  her  sons. 
When  Sickness  bids  at  home  the  peasant  stay. 
Unable  Toil’s  accustomed  voice  to’  obey ; 

How  swift  in  books  the’  unusual  hours  speed ! 

How  heavy  time  to  him  who  cannot  read  1 
The  son,  enlisted  in  his  Country’s  cause. 

Whom  Fortune  sent  abroad  to  guard  her  laws, 
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A precious  letter  to  the  Village  sends, 

And  asks  for  news  of  home,  and  all  his  friends. 
With  what  delight  the  father  spells  it  o’er, 

Reads  it  aloud,  then  to  himself  once  more ! 

With  v/hat  importance  settles  to  reply ; — 

The  mother,  sons,  and  daughters  standing  by  I 
How  does  each  question  all  his  thoughts  engage, 
While  smiling  faces  peep  upon  the  page ! 

Each  has  a message — tell  him  this  and  that ; — 

But  stay,  the  paper  wont  hold  half  your  chat. 

Than  this  can  Fashion  show  a dearer  sight? 

Who  not  regrets  he  never  learned  to  write  ? 

When  the  great  Day  of  Rest — the  hallowed  day — 
Week’s  reverend  Monarch — holds  his  gracious  sway; 
The  second  service  past,  the  supper  o’er. 

Where  Health  attends  to  bless  the  frugal  store, — 
The  honest  man  his  cottage  leaves  to  share 
The  soft  delights  of  Summer’s  evening  air. 

Two  little  hands  he  takes, — short  steps  and  slow 
He  measures,  even  paces  to  allow. 

And  now,  each  cottage  past,  at  length  he  gains 
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The  grateful  shelter  of  the  shady  lanes  ; 

Stops  at  each  gate  to  scan  the  growing  blade, 
And  mark  the  progress  which  a week  has  made. 
And  when  he  thinks  his  hands  have  tilled  that 
ground, 

The  Day  of  Rest  with  double  bliss  is  crowned. 
The  children  now  from  father  break  away. 

But  oft  return  to  ask  “ Oh  I what  are  they  ? ” 
Thus  simple  pleasures  cheat  the  fleeting  hour, 
Till  o’er  the  prospect  thickening  shadows  lower. 
The  ripple,  which  the  failing  songsters  stirred. 

Is  now  a calm ; — in  th’  air  no  sound  is  heard. 
Save  Even’s  faint  alarum,  lowly  hung 
In  far-off  folds  the  timid  flocks  among. 

The  father  seeks  his  home  with  quickened  stride. 
The  happy  children  running  by  his  side. 

The  Holy  Book  is  on  the  table  spread. 

And  by  the  goodman  with  devotion  read. 

Not  skilful  he  the  meaning  to  expound, 

Just  reads  the  text  as  it  is  simply  found. 

No  honest  heart  e’er  read  that  text  in  vain, — 
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For  rules  of  life  to  fool  or  scholar  plain. 

The  reading  done,  all  kneel  the  prayers  to  say, 
And  common  praise  concludes  the  sacred  day. 

No  holier  sight  than  this  on  earth  is  given — 

A poor  man’s  family  in  search  of  Heaven. 

Soft  is  the  power,  and  the  influence  kind, 

Of  Education  on  a rustic  mind. 

Prone  as  the  body  to  the  earth  it  tills. 

The  prostrate  soul  one  long  idea  fills ; 

Till  taught  to  reason,  think,  and  understand, 

It  dares  to  rise,  and,  rising,  to  expand. 

The  cleansed  vision  learns  the  world  to  scan, 

And  he  who  toiled — a slave,  now  lives — a man. 
The  truth  which  falls  upon  a mind  untaught, 
Soon,  due  connection  wanting,  comes  to  nought ; 
But  that  which  tells  of  what  we  partly  know. 
Makes  truths  agree,  and  knowledge  greater  grow. 
Nor  less  th’  effects  upon  the  moral  sense 
From  Education — friend  of  Innocence ; 

A quick  conception  of  the  good  and  fair, — 

With  others’  faults  a willingness  to  bear, — 
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A heart,  the  just  and  virtuous  apt  to  love, — 

A mind  improving,  and  disposed  to*  improve, — 
Feelings  refined, — and  generous  desires, — 

These  are  the  graces,  these  the  thoughts  she’  in- 
spires. 

The  Doctor  at  The  case  is  altered,**  stops, — 
His  pad,  meanwhile,  the  road-side  herbage  crops. 
A doctor  he  to  mend  not  human  bones, — 

The  cattle  tribe  his  skill  unrivalled  owns. 

*Tis  said  the  rough  old  horse  he  rides  upon 
His  fore-leg  broke,  some  twenty  years  agone. 

His  owner  then,  his  sufferings  to  relieve. 

Bade  him  be  shot ; — the  doctor  a reprieve 
Procured.  “ The  horse  is  yours,”  his  master  said, 
As  thinking  him  beyond  all  human  aid. 

But  lo  ! a wondrous  cure  is  brought  to  light — 

The  broken  leg  is  set,  the  bones  unite. 

Completely  healed.  Stout  leaves  his  native  stall. 
And  learns  to  listen  to  an  other  *s  call. 

For  twice  ten  years,  by  patient  servitude. 

The  faithful  beast  has  proved  his  gratitude. 
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Where’er  the  doctor  goes,  Stout  goes  of  course ; 
Well  known  are  they — the  doctor  and  his  horse. 

A kind  man  is  the  doctor,  far  and  near, 

The  vagrants  know  him,  and  his  bounty  share. 
Each  night  his  barn  affords  a timely  home 
To  those  who,  wandering  near,  to  Selwood  come. 
Do  any  of  his  neighbours  fuel  need  ? 

Are  any  suffering  from  want  of  bread  ? 

With  easy  leave  they  take  the  doctor’s  wood. 

Nor  at  his  door  apply  in  vain  for  food. 

At  the  road-side  a weather-beaten  man 
(For  o’er  his  head  full  fourscore  years  have  ran) 

Is  breaking  stones — the  rugged  flints  his  seat, — 

A little  pile  still  rising  at  his  feet. 

A fine  old  man ! His  hair,  his  long  grey  hair, 
(Blush,  envious  Time,  and  thou  twin-sister  Care!) 
In  thick  profusion,  like  a parted  shock. 

Falls  richly  o’er  his  olive  coloured  frock. 

He  sits — old  Patience  beating  time  amain 
To  the  slow  music  of  his  pondering  brain. 

His  form  is  such  the  fancy  loves  to  paint 
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A holy  Patriarch  or  Scripture  Saint. 

Apart  his  homely  garb  and  low  estate, 

An  Isaac,  Jacob,  Simeon  I relate. 

Endless  his  task,  monotonous  its  tone. 

He  still  works  on  contented,  and  alone. 

And  ye,  his  sons,  revere  your  aged  sire. 

That  he  drags  on  his  life  for  scanty  hire. 

’Tis  said  that  want  will  mitigate  respect, 

And  Parish-alms  upon  the  poor  reflect. 

Vile  motives  these  no  duteous  heart  will  bear ; — 

If  rich  or  poor,  no  pious  son  will  care. 

Duty’s  an  abstract  principle,  or  grace. 

Depending  not  on  circumstance  or  place. 

The  law  which  said,  “ Give  honour  where  ’tis  due,” 
Is  ever  binding,  and  to  Nature  true. 

The  maxims  gleaned  from  commerce  with  mankind. 
Stored  in  a gentle  or  a simple  mind. 

Have  equal  truth, — then  give  them  equal  weight, 
And  by  the  laws  of  reason  wisdom  rate. 

Let  all  experience  teach  you  how  to  live, 

To  all  sage  precepts  strict  attention  give. 
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Your  poor  old  father  rigidly  obey, 

Let  fond  respect  your  words  and  actions  sway. 
Assist  his  staff  those  tottering  limbs  to  bear, 

And  prop  his  pillow  with  your  gentlest  care. 

In  thought  I stand  upon  the  Church-yard  path — 
A narrow  flint-way.  Short  extent  it  hath 
From  the  green  wicket  of  the  Parsonage 
To  the  Church  porch.  A yew  of  ancient  age 
Stands  deeply  green — all  light  he  disallows. 
Grudging  the  Sun  a shelter  in  his  boughs. 

At  early  morn  he  frowns  upon  a grave — 

Railed  round,  from  spoiling  hands  the  flowers  to  save. 
There  winds  the  honeysuckle,  there  the  rose, 
Alternate  red  and  pink,  perpetual  blows ; 

The  primrose,  in  its  season,  gilds  the  ground. 

And  the  small  ivy  creeps  beyond  its  bound ; 

The  periwinkle  drives  his  runners  through — 

The  periwinkle,  delicately  blue. 

With  what  concern  I watched  them  day  by  day. 
Trimmed  the  neat  grass,  and  chased  the  weeds  away; 
Encouraged  some  by  artful  showers  to  live. 
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And  taught  the  rose  on  foreign  soil  to  thrive. 

I see  them  now.  How  busy  Time  has  been  I 
The  thickening  foliage  spreads,  continuous  green. 
Supreme  the  cypress  rears  its  pointed  head, 

And  the  fond  creepers  haste  the  rails  to  wed. 

At  intervals  I see  the  little  cross, 

Which  of  some  school-child  marks  th’  untimely  loss. 
Peeps  through  the  elder  tree  the  School-house  now, 
And  half  the  railings  of  the  play-ground  show. 
Around,  the  cottages,  of  various  size. 

Single,  or  paired,  or  three  in  one  arise, — 

Slated  or  thatched  ; — not  equally  they  run. 

These  face  the  south,  and  those  the  setting  Sun. 

A simple  scene  ! But  doubly  dear  to  me  1 

I know But  hark  the  children’s  psalmody  ! 

Sweet  sounds  I How  oft  my  soul  has  thrilled  to  hear 
That  well  loved  chant,  now  swelling  through  the  air  I 
What  means  this  gush  of  feeling  at  the  strain  ? 
Mysterious  sympathy  of  joy  and  pain  I 
I know  the  inmates  of  those  cottage  walls ; 

Dear  friends  they  are  to  me — as  one  who  calls 
His  friend  the  poor  man,  who  has  nought  to  give, — 
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Who  by  hard  labour  just  contrives  to  live. 

In  vain  does  Absence  seek  my  warmth  to  chill, 

As  Selwood  charmed  me  once,  she  charms  me  still* 

Selwood,  my  first — my  dearest  pastoral  care — 
Fair,  smiling  village — yet  more  loved  than  fair ; 
(Though  now  a better  shepherd  feeds  thy  sheep. 
And  holier  feet  thy  sacred  pastures  keep)* — 
Selwood,  but  little  known,  and  lightly  prized ; 

By  man  unfavoured,  and  for  that  despised ; 

Not  busier  scenes  shall  blunt  my  love,  nor  yet 
Succeeding  friendships  teach  me  to  forget. 

What  though  the  wealthy  own  no  mansion  near. 
To  help  the  needy- — wipe  the  mourner’s  tear, — 
What  though  they  call  thee  ignorant  and  rude. 
Thy  sons  the  illicit  hunters  of  the  wood ; — 

If  wonder  must — let  this  the  wonder  be, 

That  though  depressed  by  long  adversity, 

From  year  to  year, — though  lone  and  desolate, 
Still  thou  hast  risen  superior  to  fate ; 

The  social  virtues  have  not  fled  thy  door, 

And  self-respect  still  animates  the  poor. 
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By  Love  invited — even  Love  can  pain — 

Led  by  Regret,  I sought  thee  once  again. 

Let  Pity  into  verse  my  sorrow  melt, 

Or  Disappointment  tell  the  woes  1 felt. 

My  garden  nursed  with  all  the  care  1 knew, 

Where  out  of  daily  labour  order  grew, 

And  all  the  year  successive  flowerets  blew  — 
They've  spoiled  my  garden — garden  now  no  more, 
’Tis  Desolation  even  to  the  door. 

The  once  smooth  lawn  a burning  heap  displayed — 
My  gard’ning  pride  upon  the  pyre  was  laid ; 

The  plots  which  Fancy,  for  her  sister  Taste, 

Wove  into  shapes,  were  lost  amid  the  waste  ; 

The  hedge  whose  green,  how  boisterous  e’er  the  day 
Defied  the  winds,  they’ve  ta'en  my  hedge  away. 
Past  is  that  sw^eet  delight — for  ever  past — 

(Fondly  I once  believed  such  joys  would  last) 
When  from  my  cottage  window  I surveyed 
The  blooming  increase  Flora  daily  made ; 

Flora — who  loves  that  worshipper  the  best. 

Who,  as  he  worships,  is  himself  the  priest ; 
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Her  richest  favour  sheds  upon  the  soil, 

Which  owns  the  master’s,  not  a menial’s  toil. 
When  with  his  glory  Phoebus  streaked  the  dawn, 
His  chariot  mounting  to  usurp  the  lawn, 

Scorning  my  couch,  I sought  a holier  love, — 
From  day  to  day  my  garden  to  improve. 

Sweet  was  the  task  to  tend,  with  anxious  care. 

The  flower  that  drooped ; to  give  refreshing  air 
To  the  night-covered  plant — perhaps  to  feign 
On  some  to  pour  the  vivifying  rain. 

The  hoe  was  ready,  as  a mimic  plough, 

To  loose  the  earth,  and  drive  the  rich  air  through. 
The  weeds,  that  flourished  in  the  shades  of  night, 
Hated  the  day,  and  fled  before  the  light. 

When  Phoebus  now  had  half  his  journey  sped, 
And  his  bright  rays  no  prospect  shadow  shed. 

To  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  scorching  hour, 

I followed  Science  to  a shady  bower. 

There  unoppressed  1 saw  the  sultry  glare 
Brood  o’er  the  flowers,  and  tremble  in  the  air. 

But  when  the  god  his  sheeny  race  had  run, 

When  night  for  day  his  sable  shroud  had  spun. 
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Still  would  I linger  in  this  dear  retreat — 

Still  pause  to  venerate  the  Good  and  Great ; 

Muse  on  the  powers  that  God  to  man  has  given, 
And  hear  with  awe  the  still  small  voice  of  Heaven. 
There  would  I see  the  poor  man^s  sorrows  rise, 
And  roll  a mingled  volume  to  the  skies ; 

See  his  distresses  gathering  to  a head. 

To  burst — the  blast  that  shall  awake  the  dead. 

On  such  a night  perhaps — in  such  a calm — 

When  the  world’s  hushed,  secure  from  all  alarm. 
From  danger  and  distress — the  trump  shall  sound. 
And  call  to  judgment  earth’s  remotest  bound. 
While  polished  luxury  shall  feast  with  pride. 

And  crowd  the  hall,  the  claims  of  want  to  hide  ; 
While  arbitrary  Fashion  rules  the  hour. 

And  trifles  own  her  undisputed  power ; 

Or  whilst  the  will  is  half  intent  on  good. 

And  the  world’s  law  is  struggling  with  ‘‘  I would;” 
While  some  poor  mercy-tribute,  never  paid. 

Is  almost  promised,  but  once  more  delayed ; 

While  vengeance  still  is  rankling  in  the  breast. 

For  trivial  wrongs,  or  errors  unredressed  ; 
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And  angry  fools  their  quarrels  can’t  forego, 
Who  love  to  hate,  and  all  their  spirit  show — 
The  trump  shall  sound ! the  dreadful  blast  shall 
close 

The  power  to  give — and  end  the  sufferer’s  woes. 
No  more  ’twill  be  permitted  to  forgive. 

But  strifes,  tormenting,  shall  for  ever  live. 
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THE  WARRIOR’S  DEATH. 


I. 


WAS  Peace  in  all  the  isle ; 

Fair  Albion’s  hills  were  lighted  with 
the  smile 

Of  Peace — a long,  long  Summer-Peace, 

Which  for  an  age  had  felt  no  wintry  blast ; 
Commerce  hailed  her  sure  increase, 

And  pressing  on  to  future  enterprise. 

Still  looked  with  eye  averted  on  the  Past ; 

And  blessed  his  name  whose  frequent  victories 
Had  crushed  the  nation’s  enemies — 

Had  oped  the  gates  of  Commerce  to  the  world. 
Unfurled  the  flag  of  Trade,  and  Death’s  red  pennant 
furled. 


The  Warrior’s  age  had  grown  to  fourscore  years — 
Ripening  all  a nation’s  fears  ; 
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And  Thought  was  sad  with  future  woe : 

But  Hope  drew  richly  from  her  large  supply 
And  seemed  to  vanquish  strong  Necessity. 

She  could  not  dare  believe  it  so — 

To  such  a height  that  grief  could  grow, 

That  England’s  greatest  man  should  be  by  Death 
laid  low. 

But — Fear  had  prophesied  aright ; 

A whisper  as  at  dead  of  night 

Fell  on  the  ear~Great  Wellington  is  dead ! 

Louder  and  louder  the  whisper  grew — 

The  whisper  was  a voic^  that  flew 
From  mouth  to  mouth — from  hall  to  hall — 

The  Palace  and  the  Cottage — all 

Caught  up  the  voice — Great  Wellington  is  dead. 

The  Prince,  the  Peasant,  and  the  Peer — 

The  young,  the  aged,  and  the  fair 
Dropped  each  at  once  a genuine  tear. 

And  mourned  their  country's  loss,  for  Wellington 
was  dead ! 

But  who  can  tell  the  grief  that  filled  the  Camp — 
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The  sorrow  that  pervaded 

The  Warrior’s  tents  when  their  extinguished  lamp 

Left  light  in  gloom,  and  splendour  instant-faded  I 

The  hoary  chiefs  their  elder  brother  mourned 

Whose  kindred  spirit  brightly  burned 

With  them  to  dare,  and  do 

High  feats,  and  blazoned  to  all  time 

High,  noble  feats  in  every  clime — 

In  burning  India — Spain’s  Peninsula, 

And  glorious  Waterloo. 

Then,  first  time,  drooped  each  hoary  head 
When  Wellington  was  dead. 

They  had  met  Death  in  every  guise, 

Had  bearded  him  amidst  their  enemies  ; 

But  now  they  shrank  in  consternation 
From  Death  in  their  loved  Wellington. 

And  younger  warriors  mourned  a father’s  loss ; 
Levelled  was  that  burning  cross 
On  which  Devotion  loved  to  gaze 
To  catch  the  spirit  of  that  blaze 
Which  erst  had  led  to  victory — 

To  oft-repeated  victory  ; 
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Then  shone  as  brightly  in  the  halls  of  Peace, 
Where  war  has  reaped  its  fruits,  and  hostile  pas- 
sions cease. 

The  master  mind  was  gone, 

And  England’s  army  left  alone. 

But  rousing  from  its  lethargy 

Young  England’s  blood  was  stirred  to  energy ; 

He  has  left  a glorious  name — 

His  life  was  one  long  life  of  fame — 

And  they  would  dare  to  do  the  same. 

He  taught  a later  age  the  art  of  life — 

To  balance  Freedom  by  judicious  strife  ; 

So  England’s  sons,  obedient  to  his  law. 

E’en  from  their  sorrows’  depth  would  martial  virtue 
draw. 

Nature  heard  the  horrid  sound. 

And  felt  a sympathetic  wound. 

The  Earth  her  grief  could  not  contain, 

But  quaked,  and  quaked  again — 

Unable  to  conceal  her  pain. 

The  Naiads  wept  beneath  the  wave, 
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And  swelled  their  streams  to  mourn  the  brave. 
Each  river  burst  its  narrow  bed, 

And  o’er  the  country  spread, 

Till  Earth  wept  from  her  hundred  eyes 
That  one  so  great  was  fallen,  no  more  to  rise. 
The  clouds  dropped  down  their  grief 
For  the  departed  Chief ; 

And  bade  the  ground  refuse  to  bear 
The  seed  in  its  appointed  year. 

It  could  not  be  that  he  whose  fame 
Filled  the  great  world  with  his  name. 

Should  fail  to  be  prodigious  at  his  death. 

And  waken  signals  with  his  latest  breath. 

Fallen  is  the  mighty  man  of  valour  ; 

Death  is  his  Conqueror. 

Alone  subdued  by  Death, 

He  wears  the  Conqueror’s  wreath — 

Still  wears  the  Conqueror’s  wreath — 

He  is  not  vanquished  who  must  yield  to  Death. 
He  lived  for  others,  and  the  boons  he  gave. 
Prolong  his  life  beyond  the  grave. 
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If  Gratitude  can  life  engage, 

He  still  shall  live  from  age  to  age. 

If  to  be  shrined  in  every  heart 
Is  of  our  immortality  a part — 

He  is  not  dead — no  voice  is  there, 

But  all  except  his  voice  is  here. 

If  to  be  loved  is  chiefest  glory, 

Antedating  history, 

Live,  glorious  hero  ! Live  in  spite  of  Death, 
And  from  thy  ashes  Fame  shall  draw  her  breath. 

Good  Wellington  ! How  honest  is  the  praise 
We  render  at  thy  term  of  days. 

How  soon  thy  crescent  filled  I How  long,  how 
brightly  shone 

Thy  full  moon  o’er  the  glories  thou  had’st  won. 
Good  Wellington ! In  camp  the  Great  I 
Wise  in  the  Senate  I Bulwark  to  the  State  I 
Quick  at  each  call  when  Duty  led  the  way — 
Skilled  to  command,  and  ready  to  obey  ! 

Fixed  in  all  principle,  and  resolute  in  deed 
To  suffer  wrong  but  not  renounce  thy  creed — 
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O man,  most  temperate  I O strict  in  honesty ! 
Wellington  the  Great! — of  pious  memory. 


II. 


The  Lying  in  State. 

Whither  tend  those  living  streams — 
Threading  their  way  at  break  of  day — 

Through  wind,  and  rain — threading  their  way 
From  every  quarter  of  the  Capital  ? — 

Meeting — thickening — as  it  seems. 

Till  they  become  a sea. 

Which  breaks  against  the  Veteran’s  Hospital — 
Waving — surging  mightily — 

With  flux,  and  reflux  constantly — 

Lashed  by  an  honest  rage, 

By  a tempestuous  love. 

Their  deep  concern  to  prove 
For  the  great  Captain  of  the  age. 
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O England,  worthy  of  the  mighty  Chief  I 
O Wellesley,  worthy  of  the  nation’s  grief  I 
What  force  but  love  could  thus  compel 
The  mass  by  thousands  still  to  swell — 

A greater  army  than  man  can  tell, 

To  view  the  proem  of  his  obsequies 
Who  lay  in  honourable  state — 

To  feast  their  longing  eyes 
On  the  rites  due  to  one  so  great  ? 

From  hour  to  hour,  unmindful  of  delay. 

Again  returning  if  they  failed  to-day, 

Thy  people,  England,  recked  not  life, 

But  gloried  in  the  dangerous  strife 
Which  they  must  share,  who  would  not  lose 
The  sight  that  meets  them  at  the  close. 

With  Patience  armed — 

With  kindly  Humour  warmed — 

They  still  moved  on,  and  gained  the  day 
When  they  reached  the  hall  where  their  Hero  lay. 


Hush  I ’Tis  the  ante-chamber  of  the  dead- 
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Move  with  slow  and  noiseless  tread. 

The  glittering  lights  which  pierce  the  gloom 
Reveal  the  mourning-draperied  room. 

On  either  side,  with  downcast  eye 
Grim  warriors  stand  in  panoply ; 

A guard  of  honour  they — 

They  need  not  fear  lest  one  should  bear 
Those  blessed  remains  away. 

For  they  are  guarded  strong  and  well — 

Each  English  heart  is  now  the  shell 
Where  honoured  Wellesley’s  ashes  dwell. 

Move  slowly  on — a short  ascent 
The  gorgeous  pageant  will  present. 

Behold  it  now  in  richest  blaze  ! 

And  fix  a long  undying  gaze 
On  rites  so  splendid,  and  so  sad — 

That  costly  bier,  upraised  on  high — 

The  insignia  of  his  honour  nigh — 

As  prompted  sweet  respect,  or  ancient  custom  bade. 
The  jewels  sparkled,  and  the  stars  were  bright, 
And  vied  with  the  surrounding  light ; 

But  gems  more  precious  than  Peru, 
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Or  e’er  Arabia  from  her  treasures  drew, 

Glistened  in  a nation’s  eyes, 

And  added  grace  to  the  solemnities. 

Who  sits  beside  the  bier  and  bows  his  head  ? 

It  is  the  army  mourning  for  the  dead. 

Oh  ! there  is  not  one  present  there 
Who  would  not  sit  beside  that  bier. 

And  shed  with  the  mourner  tear  for  tear. 

With  vision  strained — with  lingering  steps  we  go. 
And  leave  the  hall  of  State,  of  Splendour,  and  of 
Woe! 


III. 

The  Procession  to  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul. 

Bright  rose  the  morning  of  that  day 
On  which  the  nation  had  decreed  to  pay 
The  last  sad  rites  to  Wellington — 

The  greatest  honour  to  her  greatest  son. 

There  was  a stir  throughout  the  land ; 
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A mighty  deed  was  to  be  done 

Which  claimed  assistance  from  every  hand. 

For  the  blow  had  fallen  on  one  and  all — 

And  well  they  answered  to  the  call. 

It  was  a holiday  of  grief, 

And  they  left  their  tasks  to  mourn  their  chief. 

Not  yet  the  sun  was  risen  in  the  sky, 

When  numbers,  countless  as  the  sand. 

Flocked  from  all  quarters  of  the  land 
To  witness  the  solemn  pageantry — 

To  honour  the  memory  of  his  name 
Who  saved  his  country  from  bloodshed  and  shame. 
The  line  by  which  the  Pomp  should  pass  along 
Was  black  with  the  extended  throng. 

And  left  the  City  bare. 

Each  causeway,  story,  parapet — 

Where’er  a footing  might  be  set 
Had  occupancy  there. 

Oh ! it  was  a sight  to  see 
The  lady  fair  of  high  degree. 

And  the  sturdy  beggar  met  to  pay 
Respect  to  this  eventful  day. 
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It  comes — it  comes — to  the  beat  of  drums, 
The  slow  Procession  nearer  comes  I 
Far  as  the  eye  can  see 
There  is  a brilliant  galaxy 
Of  warriors — Foot  and  Horse — 

But  the  sword  is  buried  in  its  sheath — 

There  is  no  enemy  but  Death — 
Unconquered  still  by  force. 

Pass  on,  thou  shining  train  ! 

With  measured  steps  to  the  mournful  strain. 
Which  dies  away,  and  then  rises  again. 

They  are  not  warriors  all — 

The  dusky  coach  with  the  funeral  pall, 

And  the  chariot  with  its  trappings  gay 
Vary  the  solemn  pageant  of  the  day. 

Pass  on,  thou  shining  train  ! 

The  Guards  advance,  and  in  their  van 
The  glittering  Band  draws  on ; 

And  with  music’s  diapason 
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Expressive  of  the  sorrowing*  Nation, 

Bewails  the  loss  of  Wellington. 

’Tis  not  the  strain  we  used  to  hear, 

When  he  came  victorious  from  the  war — 

With  the  trumpet’s  clang,  and  the  beat  of  drums, 
The  note  was  still,  the  Conqueror  comes. 

It  is  Death’s  march  affects  us  now — 

A long  strain  of  woe — 

So  plaintive,  and  so  slow — 

Dying,  dying,  dying  low — 

And  the  drum  faintly  rolling  to  the  long,  long  muf- 
fled blow. 

Pass  on,  thou  shining  train  ! 

Who  are  they,  a veteran  band, 

Marching  unarmed  with  staff  in  hand — 

From  whose  march  Disorder  bears 
Honour,  from  their  length  of  years  ? 
Companions-in-arms  of  the  Duke  are  they 
Who  followed  him  to  Victory  ; 

Who  for  their  Country  bled. 

And  now  enjoy  her  grateful  meed. 
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What  means  their  number,  Eighty-three  ? 

They  are  the  years  the  great  man  lived  to  see. 
Each  soldier  as  he  passes  there — 

Expressive  of  a glorious  year, 

Is  full  of  Wellington,  and  War. 

Respect  attend  you  famous  men, 

I fain  would  see  you  once  again. 

Pass  on,  thou  shining  train  ! 

See  Expectation  on  the  strain. 

The  glory  of  the  Pomp  is  near. 

And  slow  comes  on  the  Funeral-car. 

August,  and  splendid  as  his  name. 

It  moves — the  Temple  of  his  fame  ; 

But  the  symbol  of  his  mind  is  there. 

In  its  simplicity  severe — 

No  useless  trappings  mar  the  grandeur  of  the  bier. 
See  the  coffin  raised  on  high — 

In  awful  state  his  ashes  lie  — 

Seeming  to  usurp  the  sky. 

Fit  emblems  graven  on  the  car 

Show  the  achievements  of  his  might  in  war. 
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Still  would  we  gaze — still  bid  the  pageant  stay, 

It  moves,  and  bears  our  longing  looks  away. 

Pass  on,  thou  shining  train  I 
What  means  that  horse  which  walks  alone  ? 
Whither  is  the  rider  gone  ? 

Oh  I there  is  meaning  in  that  horse  alone — 

It  is  the  Charger  of  the  dead  I 
By  his  old  attendant  led, 

He  follows  to  the  Warrior’s  tomb, 

And  tells  a history  of  home. 

There  is  no  mourner  in  that  long  parade 
That  speaks  so  nearly  of  the  dead. 

There  is  his  horse — and  there  the  greaves  he  wore  I 
We  feel  indeed  the  rider  is  no  more. 

The  sympathies  of  life  are  stirred, 

No  more  will  his  loved  voice  be  heard — 

No  more  his  well  known  form  be  seen 
Riding  slowly  on  the  green. 

The  horse  moves  onwards,  and  the  last 
Which  spoke  of  Arthur  Wellington  is  past. 

New  Troops  succeed — 
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They  pass,  and  in  their  stead 
Still  varied  troops  succeed — 

Slowly  and  sadly  marching  on; 

They  cease,  at  length,  and  all  are  gone, 
They  are  gone  to  bury  the  mighty  dead. 
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EUOLBION. 

OW  Aurora  is  risen,  and  sweeps  the  East 
with  her  fingers  ; 

Tuneful  echoes  arise,  which  answer  the 
stars  of  the  morning. 

First  hears  the  subtle  lark  the  sounds  that  awaken 
his  love-song — 

Hymning  the  bridal  of  Day,  and  the  beautiful  Ge- 
nius of  Nature  ; 

(Whilst  mortals  slumber  still,  unconscious  grossly 
of  Daybreak.) 

Rousing  all  drest  from  his  heather-bed  cheerly  he 
sings  from  their  sky-dreams. 

Sister-choirs  ; they  hear  him,  sleeping,  if  that  may 
be  called  sleep 

Which  on  their  ready  lids  sits  so  lightly,  now  rarer, 
and  more  rare, 
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Till  one  and  other  are  heard,  their  shrill  treble 
adding  in  concert. 

More  then  are  roused,  and  at  length  all  the  air  is 
vocal  to  Morning. 

Jervoise,  gentle  heart  I O father  of  genial  con- 
verse ! 

Nature,  when  thou  wast  born,  kept  festival,  lavish 
of  rich  gifts  ; 

Fortune  and  Merit  were  reconciled,  meeting  and 
kissing  each  other. 

Jervoise,  to  thee  I offer  this  lowly  lay  for  a tribute. 

Muse,  for  ever  invoked  from  the  sacred  fountains 
of  Pindus  ! 

Pour  in  my  verse  the  spirit  of  Gentleness,  Truth, 
and  of  Justice. 

Bid  me  what  needs  correction  to  mark,  whatever  is 
selfish. 

Fearless  to  charge  with  rebuke,  whatever  is  worthy 
to  honour. 

Slowly  ascends  the  Sun,  and  the  morning  is 
spread  on  the  mountains  ; 
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In  his  vast  orb  resides  Euolbion,  Spirit  of  Sunlight, 

Ituling  the  Day  with  his  power,  and  ordering  ac- 
tions of  mortals. 

Ready  the  hours  are  waiting,  each  fulfilling  his  ser- 
vice 

Regular,  as  the  course  which  Euolbion  makes  in  his 
circuit. 

Frolicksome  winds  sport  attendance,  officiously 
ready  for  action ; 

All  in  ministrant  array  his  servants  Euolbion  ga- 
thers. 

Silence  was  in  the  court  of  the  King,  when  the 
Spirit  of  Sunlight 

Spake — “^Tis  ordained  by  Fate  (and  all  must  yield 
to  the  mandate) 

That  Britain’s  Isle  shall  enjoy  this  day  particular 
blessings. 

Diligence  strictly  be  yours,  for  Albion  most  of  the 
islands 

Has  our  love.  Let  Eurus  attend,  rough  Boreas, 
Auster, 
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And  Zephyr  breathing  on  Earth  the  fruits,  and  the 
flowers  of  Heaven-land ; 

You  clouds  be  charged  with  rain,  and  you  with  the 
clattering  hailstorm  ; 

Thunder,  prepare  your  bolts,  and  Lightning,  make 
ready  your  flashes. 

Suits  well  this  northern  clime  our  chequered  coun- 
sel ; and  ye  Sprites, 

Floating  on  the  soft  air,  or  rushing  down  on  a wind- 
stream, 

Tilla,  and  Rumus  the  eagle-eyed,  Ameris  gentle 
and  fair-haired, 

Pillux  the  swift,  and  the  blue-eyed  Rammera,  soft 
as  the  summer, 

Truna,  with  hand,  and  arm  approved  by  the  God- 
dess of  Beauty, 

Each  attentively  wait ; there  is  need  of  various 
mission, 

Ere  we  fulfil,  this  day,  our  course,  and  sleep  in  the 
Twilight — 

Ere  our  glory  he  hid,  and  Earth  be  deprived  of  the 
Sun’s  warmth. 
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Our’s  ’twill  be  to  exhibit  desert  concealed  in  the 
modest — 

Rescue  from  cold  neglect  the  act  of  the  self-re- 
nouncing, 

And  on  the  virtuous  mortal  to  shed  celestial  vi- 
gour— 

Giving  to  upright  intentions  the  freshness  of  quick- 
ening impulse. 

Equally  Justice  demands  our  care  to  punish  the 
vicious ; 

He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  shall  perceive  our  hand 
is  of  iron ; 

Rioters,  starting  in  mirth,  shall  feel  within  them  a 
conscience ; 

Seekers  of  self  shall  hear  a soft  whisper  calling 
them  Brother, — 

And  anon  shall  embrace  a consanguineous  friend- 
ship ; 

They  who  rejoiced  to  sow  the  fiendish  darnel  of 
hatred — 

Bringing  bitterest  strife  into  families  sacred  to 
Concord, 
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Now  shall  see  the  result,  in  its  naked  deformity 
dreadful — 

Homes  deserted — revenge  insatiate — injury  ruth- 
less— 

Violence — and  at  length  souls  daring  to  risk  the 
tremendous 

Life  to  come,  full  of  hate  and  burning  with  passion 
and  vengeance ; 

And  if  no  pang  or  remorse  the  mischievous  slayer 
of  friendships 

Feel  for  the  misery  wrought  by  his  spite  and  his 
cruel  detraction. 

Some  fear  of  dread  retribution,  of  just  and  awful 
reprisals. 

As  an  image  of  Death,  shall  haunt  the  wretch  in 
his  day-dreams. 

Ministers  are  ye  to  bear  these  rewards,  and  pains 
to  the  Island.” 

Sweet  was  the  sound  of  his  voice,  which  remained 
in  the  lingering  Echo, 

That  they  still  listened  attentively,  doubting  the 
eloquence  finished ; 
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As  one  who  at  the  close  of  richest  harmony,  spell- 
bound, 

Seems  to  re-hear  the  strain,  and  to  feel  the  music 
returning. 

Now  on  the  Earth  Chanticleer,  gay-plumed  in 
the  midst  of  his  hen-wives. 

Pipes  his  shrill  frequent  notes,  pre-eminent  on  a 
straw-yard  heap, 

Or  flying  up  to  a rail,  with  a short  hasty  flap  as  a 
signal. 

Challenges  neighbouring  cocks  to  dispute  his  right 
to  be  lord  there  ; 

Greedily  squeak  their  impatience  the  swine  at  de- 
lay of  the  swine-herd ; 

Surlily  intermitting  their  chew  the  kine  at  the 
yard-gate 

Seek  relief  of  the  milkmaid  for  their  distended  udders ; 

Brays  the  ass  with  raucous  dissonance,  jarring  the 
still  air — 

Hearing  the  sound  all  Nature  is  startled  and  hor- 
ridly listens  ; 
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Incense  to  Heaven  from  many  a white  cottage  curls 
in  a smoke-wreath, 

Vigilance  telling  aloud,  and  the  simple  hearts  of 
the  owners ; 

Seeks  the  goodman,  anon,  the  woody  pile,  straight- 
way the  fuel 

Dry  from  the  winds  of  the  Spring,  quickly  crackles, 
and  blazes  out  new  heat ; 

Man  is  awake,  and  refreshed,  and  busy  prepares 
for  his  labour. 

In  that  fairest  of  Capitals,  whose  expanse  is  di- 
vided 

By  the  Father  of  waters,  rich  freighted,  and  studded 
with  tall  masts. 

Stands  a garden  o’erbuilt  with  art  of  parallel  ar- 
cades— 

Long  colonnades,  and  crystalline  domes,  and  ves- 
tibules open — 

Husbandmen  here,  at  break  of  day,  arfd  rustics 
suburban 

Hold  their  mart ; here  crowd  the  frequent  carts 
piled  over-laden 
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With  the  gifts  of  Pomona,  from  horizontal  espaliers, 

Or  from  thick  orchards  abounding  in  apples  ; or 
costlier  stoned  fruits 

Ripened  on  sunny  walls,  or  the  fruit  whose  esculent 
produce. 

Of  mean  account,  grows  atmospheric,  or  hidden 
beneath  ground ; 

Or  that  herb  delicious,  the  watercress,  pluckt  from 
the  brooklet — 

Orderly  in  their  array,  exposed,  inviting  to  pur- 
chase. 

From  night  orgies  past  issued,  and  revelry  length- 
ened to  morning, 

Oscar  the  busy  mart  crossed,  and  eyed  askance  the 
green  harvest ; 

But  with  no  charm  to  him,  for  his  soul  degraded 
and  slave-bound 

By  vicious  pleasures,  and  riotings,  could  not  appre- 
ciate Nature; 

Or  if  a thought  arose  of  Nature’s  excellence,  quickly 

Down  he  cast  it,  as  if  unworthy  him,  really  despair- 
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Of  that  he  could  not  love  ; for  lost  his  self  appro- 
bation, 

In  very  spite  he  would  hate  whatever  is  worthy  of 
honour. 

Morn  has  no  glory  to  him  who  turns  the  day  into 
false  night, 

And  the  night  into  day,  inverting  the  order  of 
Nature, 

But  the  horror  of  envy,  which  Oscar  felt  in  the 
market. 

Guiltily  charged  was  his  brain  with  reflections  of 
profligate  riot ; 

These  impelled  him  degraded  and  careless,  moodily, 
homewards. 

Kinof  Euolbion  saw — was  clouded  a moment  his 
visage. 

Thus,  then,  he  spake  to  Eurus,  Behold  yon  child 
of  the  Island, 

How  he  shameth  the  Day,  and  spiteth  the  reign  of 
your  monarch ; 

Eurus,  oppose  his  way,  and  keenly  blow  in  his 
bosom  ; 
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Interrupt  his  health,  and  check  the  flow  of  his  life- 
blood.” 

Swift  as  the  word  flew  Eurus  to  Earth  outbreath- 
ing  diseases — 

Sicknesses,  fevers,  and  colds,  catarrhs,  and  rheums, 
and  defluxions — 

Flew  to  the  Town,  and  besieged  the  quarter  tra- 
versed by  Oscar. 

As  when  a bird,  swiftly  flying  through  air  in  ellip- 
tical courses. 

Catches  her  insect  prey,  then  hastes  to  return  to 
her  fledglings. 

Nor  perceives  the  fowler,  who  lies  concealed  and 
impatient — 

So  without  suspicion  of  harm  pursued  to  the  East- 
ward 

Oscar  his  track ; on  a sudden  a violent  gust  fell 
upon  him  ; 

Stopping  his  course  for  an  instant  the  wintry  ele- 
ments chilled  him ; 

And  as  it  rushed  through  his  breast  left  the  dan- 
gerous seeds  of  a fever  ; 
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Reckless  of  the  assault,  he  fearless  arrived  at  his 
dwelling. 

Oscar  awaked;  and  perceived  his  limbs  and  senses 
disordered  ; 

Cold  and  hot  he  perspired — his  head  was  distracted 
with  sharp  pains  ; 

These  and  his  languishing  spirits  declared  a palpable 
fever ; 

And  ere  the  night  returned  he  was  wont  to  squan- 
der in  revels, 

Equally  life  and  death  were  poised  in  the  scales  of 
the  balance. 

Waked  his  inner  self.  Now  his  soul  constrained  to 
reflection 

Horrible  fear  overwhelmed ; regret  and  sickening 
torture 

Wrought  in  his  mind  a restless  agony.  Now  he 
attempted 

All  his  life  to  forget,  and  to  risk  the  threatenings  of 
Justice, 

Braving  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  turning  on 
this  side  and  that  side. 
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Vainly  he  strove,  for  still  his  guilty  life  over  him 
hovered, 

Spectre-like  present  to  every  thought,  and  change 
of  position. 

Time  was — he  now  could  remember  it — (exquisite 
torture  in  Time  was  !) 

When  in  his  childhood’s  freshness — the  days  of  in- 
nocent trusting — 

Virtue  to  his  young  mind  was  Happiness — Happi- 
ness Virtue — 

But  he  how  changed  ! how  lost ! and  as  it  seemed 
in  a moment — 

All  in  a stroke  of  time,  whilst  one  might  say.  Life 
is  over. 

Vanished  each  step  intervening,  which  led  from 
childhood  to  manhood — 

Tricks  of  the  conscience  to  palliate  crime — and 
pleasures  unlawful 

Making  the  crime  so  sweet — the  constraint  to  ul- 
timate daring 

Gradual  and  unfelt,  which  led  from  evil  to  evil — 

All  were  confounded  and  lost  in  their  dread  immi- 
nent product. 

M.  L 
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O might  his  days  return  of  hope,  and  confident 
virtue  ! 

Or  might  he  but  redeem  the  misspent  past  by  the 
future ! 

By  the  strictest  of  lives — the  most  obedient  conduct. 

No ! Had  not  that  hour  arrived  long  dreaded  in 
prospect — 

Yet  not  expected  at  all  in  the  treacherous  hope  of 
a long  life  I 

Mad  was  delay  I O self-deceit  I O just  retribu- 
tion I 

Fiends  were  glaring  upon  him,  and  shapes  of  fan- 
tastical spectres. 

And  then  some  little  fault,  done  years  ago  in  his 
folly, 

Quite  forgotten  by  time,  came  creeping  into  bis 
conscience ; 

Though  shaken  off,  it  still  recurred — that  fault  in 
its  freshness. 

Then  there  came  trooping  on  grosser  deeds,  pre- 
sumptuous vices. 
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Done  in  the  hey-day  of  hot  daring  youth  amid 
friends  of  his  pleasures — 

On  they  came  o’er  the  mind’s  gulf — dark,  profound, 
and  tremendous, 

Yawning  betwixt  that  moment  of  woe,  and  the  days 
of  his  childhood. 

And  then  to  think,  alas  ! that  all  was  prepared  by 
concurrence 

Of  great  favours — of  time,  of  place,  education,  and 
Nature — 

Fitting  him  for  the  worthiest  offices,  where  Peace 
and  Honour, 

And  Respect  attend  upon  Industry,  but  he  refused 
them ; 

And  for  the  merest  sake  of  self-undoing,  (it  now 
seemed) 

Dashed  to  the  earth  fair  Fame,  and  trampled  madly 
on  Fortune ; 

Rudely  snapping  each  tie  of  sympathy,  kindred, 
and  friendship — 

Proudly  scorning  the  sentiment,  formerly  cherished 
as  sacred. 
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Deeply  to  love  harmonious  Nature,  the  songs  of 
the  wood-birds, 

Trees  all  varied  in  growth,  wild  flowers,  and  changes 
of  Seasons  ; 

And  in  their  stead  embraced  what  is  most  perni- 
cious of  custom — 

All  that  is  most  depraved,  most  base,  and  tending 
to  ruin ; 

And  whilst  prodigal  thus,  destroying  his  health  and 
his  fortune, 

Marring  his  holiest  faculties,  there  were  living,  on 
all  sides, 

Fellowmen  in  distress,  and  pinched  by  cold  Poverty’s 
fingers. 

Straining  each  nerve  to  gain  a frugal  meal  to  pre- 
serve life ; 

Whilst  he  in  very  wantonness  would,  perhaps,  dis- 
sipate thousands 

Of  such  meals  by  lavish  expenditure  where  there 
was  no  need. 

Now,  too,  he  felt  the  value  of  health,  and  of  Na- 
ture’s perfection ; 
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Stood  o’er  him  ghastly  shapes  of  diseases — frightful 
contortions, 

Where  man’s  form  was  partly  defaced — some  le- 
perous  objects, 

Some  paralytic,  and  lunatic — limbs  distorted  and 
useless — 

All  in  bitter  rebuke  to  his  form  and  symmetrical 
beauty. 

Months  rolled  away  into  seasons,  while  Oscar 
remained  on  his  sick-bed ; 

Spring  was  upon  the  Earth,  when  Nature,  renovate 
after 

Long  inactive  Winter,  gives  new  life  to  Creation ; 

Fills  with  new  song  all  the  minstrels  of  air,  and 
teaches  their  instinct 

Nests  to  build  upon  high,  or  where  the  copse  is  en- 
tangled, 

Or  deep  in  the  thick  hedge-row,  safe  from  juvenile 
mischief. 

First  the  buds,  which  pointing  to  Heaven,  thick 
swarm  on  the  beech-boughs. 
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Show  to  a careless  eye  undistinguished  brown, 
here  and  there  save, 

Emblems  of  the  decay  which  killed  last  year’s  ve- 
getation, 

Lingering  branches  of  leaves  which  Winter  stormed 
unavailing, 

Offer  a lighter  shade.  Now  the  buds  are  swelling 
impatient, 

Bursting  to  show  their  beauty  to  Day  ; through 
the  thickening  forest 

Some  lone  bough  is  displayed,  light  green  and  of 
foliage  feathered. 

Seeming  the  only  child  that  a father  has  reared  in 
his  sorrow. 

Of  many  snatched  by  Death.  Day  by  day  the 
leaves  are  expanded — 

Light  retreats,  and  the  green  usurps  the  wood, 
comprehensive. 

Breaks  on  the  ear  the  single  cuckoo,  tuneless  but 
welcome ; 

She,  the  herald  of  warmth  and  Love — fair  Spring’s 
joyous  handmaids ; 
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Welcome — for  the  cuckoo's  note,  encircling  the 
equal 

Necks  of  consequent  years  with  a chain  of  aerial 
gladness, 

Joins  in  a sympathetic  union  present  and  past  time, 

When  Life  bounded  with  hope,  and  Confidence 
tinged  the  fair  prospect 

With  glowing  hues  of  red,  of  blue,  and  of  green 
many-shaded. 

Sweet  it  is  to  remember  the  griefs  which  have  lately 
assailed  us. 

When  the  sharp  sting  is  passed,  and  leaves  behind 
it  the  gentle 

Sorrow  of  soft  melancholy ; the  heart  can  read  the 
afflictive 

Page  with  endurance,  and  mourns,  a chastened 
sufferer,  hopeful. 

Memory’s  dearest  thoughts,  with  sadness,  brood 
o’er  the  village. 

Whose  fair  borders  are  amply  refreshed  by  the  wa- 
ters of  Arno, 
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Ere  he  pays  his  tribute  to  Thames.  The  house  of 
the  Manor 

Erst  a royal  abode,  on  the  Eastern  hill  of  the  Village, 

Hinders  the  common  gaze  by  the  interpose  of  a tall 
cedar 

Spreading  a hundred  fans,  below  huge,  and  lessen- 
ing upwards. 

Memory  lingers,  beyond,  on  the  garden  walks ; in 
the  meadow 

Sports  with  boyish  delight,  and  plays  on  the  hill  as 
of  old  time. 

Dearest  haunts  of  my  childhood ! scenes  of  days 
that  are  long  past ! 

Where,  joined  hand  in  hand,  tripped  Innocence, 
Mirth,  and  Affection ; 

Peace  be  yours,  as  now  ye  peaceably  rest  in  my 
bosom  I 

On  the  rising  lawn  the  light  acacia  drooping — 

Sycamines  grouped  below — the  Retreat,  silly  In- 
fancy’s horror — 

Constitution  Hill,  and  the  gardener’s  cottage  beyond 
all— 
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Though  by  later  rights  to  another  belong  these  pos- 
sessions, 

Still  they  are  mine  for  ever,  for  Fancy  gives  the  re- 
version. 

Whatever  fate  befall,  where’er  I go  through  the 
wide  world. 

On  my  path  is  a light  that  is  shed  from  the  scenes 
of  my  childhood. 

As  one  who  long  since  left  the  happy  shores  of  Old 
England, 

Urged  by  the  love  of  change,  or  a clime  of  more 
genial  promise. 

Or  by  thirst  of  gold,  to  some  far  land  o’er  the  ocean, 

When  he  espies  on  the  main  a ship  that  is  coming 
from  Britain, 

Thrills  every  nerve  with  delight  at  thoughts  of  his 
friends,  and  his  dear  home ; 

Scarce  have  the  mariners  put  into  port,  when  he 
hastens  on  board  ship. 

Joyful  to  kiss  the  straw,  which  grew  in  the  fields  of 
his  birthland ; 

Me,  such  sad  regrets  possess  at  thoughts  of  my 
village ; 
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E^en  the  bright  flowers,  which  in  my  garden  grow, 
seem  to  borrow 

All  their  splendour  from  those  which  grew  in  the 
borders  of  Wenkeworth. 

There^s  not  a tree  in  my  walks,  nor  display  of  ca- 
sual  nature. 

But  is  reflected  from  her ; and,  as  I gaze,  a voice 
whispers. 

Come  hither,  list  to  the  birds,  which  sing,  as  of 
yore,  in  the  happy 

Glades  of  Wenkeworth;  regret  no  more  the  days 
of  life’s  spring-time ; 

Here  bring  Virtue,  where  she  is,  there  a home  ever 
shall  be.” 

Sings  to  his  love  on  her  nest  the  nightingale,  pat- 
tern of  song-birds ; 

Warbling  unseen  in  the  thicket,  with  notes  as  varied 
as  colours — 

Smooth  as  smoothest  lake,  deep,  rich,  full,  clear — 
in  succession; 

In  the  ’opponent  grove  fellow-minstrels  take  up  the 
chorus. 
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Spring  was,  when  first  essayed  the  gentle  air  Os- 
car recovered 

From  his  long  disease;  his  heart  was  as  light  as  the 
bounding 

Roe,  or  the  nimble  lamb  that  frisks  to  the  top  of  the 
hillock ; 

Actual  joy  was  in  all  he  saw,  and  a sensible  pleasure ; 

Feeling  to  him  was  passion,  he  now  could  taste  his 
renewed  life ; 

Simple  day  was  a luxury,  and  he  revelled  in  Nature, 

Fondly  believing  the  charms  which  she  breathed 
were  alone  to  delight  him. 

E'en  the  chance  wood  that  lay  withered  was  grate- 
ful, a sense  was  discovered 

In  whatever  was  meanest ; the  flowers  which  blew 
in  the  hedge-rows 

Were  more  precious  than  gold ; he  stopped  to  enjoy 
the  delicious 

Sweets  of  the  hour — a sudden  view  was  disclosed 
in  the  parting 

Hedge,  of  farms,  and  flocks,  and  distant  hills  inter- 
sected 
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By  objecting  trees,  or  a hill  that  rose  abruptly  ; 

Gazing,  he  pleasantly  wondered,  and  thought  that 
he  never  could  weary  ; 

And  on  he  went,  still  drinking  his  fill  of  the  various 
landscape ; 

Insects  he  once  had  despised  he  spared  by  stepping 
on  one  side. 

For  he  would  have  all  enjoy  the  life  to  him  so  de- 
lightful. 

Stretching  his  neck  he  caught  the  breeze  that  played 
all  around  him ; 

Music  there  was  in  the  babbling  brook ; and  the 
lark  which  upstarted, 

Soaring  and  singing  to  Heaven,  was  as  the  voice  of 
an  angel 

Bidding  him  persevere  in  the  better  part  he  had 
chosen ; 

When  his  sickness  ebbed,  when  hope  revived,  and 
he  first  felt 

What  is  the  bliss  of  repentance,  when  life  gives 
time  for  amendment. 
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II. 

JpLAY  had  ceased,  and  a group  of  children 
mournfully  gathered — 

Boys  and  girls,  concerned  at  the  loss  of  their  fa- 
vourite playmate — 

Jack,  who  lately  hopped,  and  pecked  at  them  fear- 
less of  danger — 

Now  he  hangs  with  his  neck  relaxed  on  the  hand 
of  a big  boy ; 

Tears  from  many  an  eye  bespeak  their  genuine 
sorrow. 

Jack  is  dead  ! But  how  came  his  death  ? scarce 
can  one  give  an  answer. 

Hardly  at  length  a voice  is  whispered,  As  we 
were  playing 

Jack  came  hopping  near,  and  Sam  trod  carelessly 
on  him.’' 

Fresh  tears  flowed  at  the  words  of  the  boy.  Mys- 
terious Nature  I 

That  thus  will  avenge  her  smallest  loss,  unaffected, 
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Oft,  by  the  death  of  kindred,  and  friends  most  inti- 
mate reckoned. 

Long  had  this  bird  been  the  village  delight,  and 
pet  of  the  children — 

Hopping  amid  their  games,  and  crying,  “ Jack 
e’en  the  rude  ploughman 

Put  by  his  roughness,  and  used  an  awkward  gen- 
tleness towards  him. 

One  boy  there  was  beyond  the  rest  favoured,  and 
on  his  shoulder 

Jack  would  perch,  or  stoop  on  his  wrist  to  beg  a 
chance  morsel. 

Once  it  was  said.  Jack  followed  the  boy  six  miles 
to  the  market. 

Now,  associate,  running  afoot,  and  now  taking  short 
flights ; 

When  it  was  told,  the  bird  was  prized  as  more  won- 
drous than  ever. 

Jack  had  a perch,  and  a home,  and  an  owner  who 
tenderly  loved  him. 
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As  simple  folk  do  love  their  domestic  pensioners, 
whether 

Cat  or  bird,  which  claim  a sympathy  next  to  their 
offspring. 

At  the  door  of  her  cottage  stood  Margaret,  unsus- 
pecting. 

Pretty  that  cottage  was,  low  and  thatched — a sweet 
honey-suckle 

O'er  its  white  front  was  spread,  which  kissed  the 
roof,  after  peeping 

Into  the  open  lattice — the  village-envy,  a blush  rose, 

Climbed  on  one  side  the  porch,  and  sought  on  the 
other  protection. 

Twined  in  the  arms  of  the  stout  honey-suckle — 
below,  a neat  border. 

Narrow  and  edged  with  box,  the  marigold  raised 
and  the  wall-flower. 

Gracefully  over  the  pales  hung  the  pensile  ash  and 
the  aspen ; 

Beauty  was  dropping  from  every  bough ; to  a fan- 
ciful spirit 

Twas  a spot  snatched  from  a woodland  scene,  and 
planted  anew  there. 
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Here  Peace  owned  her  abode,  and  smiling,  whis- 
pered contentment ; 

Smiled  the  sweet  garden  again,  and  contentment 
whispered  in  answer. 

Margaret  saw  from  the  cottage  the  group  of  chil- 
dren approaching ; 

Nor  could  guess  the  cause — till  they  came  close  up 
to  the  wicket, 

When  she  saw  her  bird,  and  the  truth  flashed 
quickly  across  her ; 

Faint  was  the  hope — but  she  trusted  some  simple 
hurt  was  the  matter. 

Crushed  was  her  hope,  and  her  spirit,  when  hur- 
riedly seizing  her  pet  bird. 

Words  of  lead  fell  upon  her — Poor  Jack  is  dead — 
Sam  trod  on  him.” 

Dead ! my  bird ! O,  they’ve  killed  my  bird  I 
my  pet ! my  pretty  I ” 

Sobs  assailed  her  grief — again  in  piteous  manner — 

“ ’Twas  not  chance,”  she  cried,  ‘‘  ’twas  all  a regular 
purpose ; 
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Well  do  I know  his  disposition — naughty  and  idle ; 

Oh  bad  boy  that  he  is— that  he  tried  to  kill  him  is 
certain : 

Such  a favourite  with  the  Village  was  Jack,  and  so 
clever  I 

Not  for  the  world  would  I have  lost  my  bird ; oh ! 
never, 

Never  more  will  he  fly  up  the  tree,  and  speak  as  I 
pass  by. 

Worthless,  cruel  boy,  to  kill  my  favourite  pet- 
bird  I’’ 

Silent  the  group  returned,  but  the  dame  her  sor- 
row repeated 

In  the  cottage,  “ ’Tis  always  so  with  me — only  last 
year 

Did  not  I lose  my  darling  son ! Oh  how  much  I 
doated 

On  that  boy  I From  his  first  youth,  from  the  days 
of  an  infant, 

Of  my  William  so  much  I seemed  to  think ; and 
when  grown  up 
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To  be  a man — he  died ! oh  God  ! he  died ! would 
that  I had — 

That  I had  died  instead ! He  was  so  young  and  so 
handsome ; 

And  I am  growing  old — it  was  more  fitting,  to  my 
mind, 

I should  have  died,  than  he — my  young,  my  fa- 
vourite darling; 

Now,  too,  they’ve  killed  my  bird — my  bird  I set  so 
much  store  by  ! ” 

Down  from  his  blazing  throne  looked  Euolbion, 
Spirit  of  Sunlight ; 

Thus,  then,  to  Truna,  “ Behold  yon  daughter  of 
Albion’s  Island — 

Steep  in  a trance  her  senses,  and  let  this  scheme 
pass  before  her.” 

Breathed  the  spirit,  and  Truna  conceived  the  imme- 
diate vision. 

Wearied  with  grief,  poor  Margaret  slept,  or 
seemed  to  be  sleeping. 
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Full  of  life  was  her  sleep ; she  saw  a crowd  collecting — 

Men  and  boys  fast  hurrying  on  to  the  Green  of  the 
Village — 

Scene  of  sports,  and  of  fights  ; pre-eminent  two 
were  distinguished 

In  the  crowd,  as  they  whom  the  others  were  watching 
intently — 

Leaders  of  the  throng,  and  the  cause  of  all  this  mad 
riot ; 

Full  of  rage  they  appeared — bent  their  brows  in 
fierce  resolution ; 

Doggedly  clenched  were  their  fists,  as  preluding 
the  savage  encounter. 

Reached  is  the  Green,  and  the  crowd  is  dividing 
into  two  parties. 

Forth  the  two  men  step — they  fence,  and  soon  are 
in  close  fight. 

Margaret  sees,  with  horror,  her  son  engaged  in  the 
combat. 

Changed  the  vision — it  was  the  holiest  day  of  the 
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Sunday  Morning.  The  Church  was  calling  Come 
with  a loud  voice. 

All  the  Village  was  called ; the  voice  said,  “ Come 
there  is  room,  all/^ 

Sparks  of  glory  were  struck  from  the  bells,  as  they 
rang  in  the  belfry — 

Seen  by  the  pious,  in  spirit,  and  cheering  them  on 
to  devotion. 

From  all  sides  they  approach — the  swains  and  their 
notable  housewives ; 

By  the  field,  and  the  road — in  garb  of  various  fa- 
shion— 

Frocks  coloured  olive  and  white,  and  the  very  re- 
spectable black  coat. 

As  they  meet  they  exchange  the  word  of  friendly 
acquaintance. 

Congratulating  each  other,  with  smiles,  on  the  state 
of  the  weather. 

One  old  man  there  was — poor,  blind,  and  led  by  his 
grandchild ; 

When  he  slowly  reached  the  low  wall  surrounding 
the  Churchyard, 
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Dropped  he  the  hand  which  guided  him — feeling 
his  way  singly — 

Glad  of  a short  independence ; and  in  he  went  to 
the  Temple, 

Praise  to  give  to  his  Maker,  and  for  his  hearing 
to  thank  Him. 

Regular,  in  the  distance,  the  Village  school  is  ap- 
proaching ; 

Now  they  reach  the  spot  where  the  road  diverges 
in  four  ways  ; 

There  a knot  of  men  stands  idle,  and  ready  for  mis- 
chief. 

One,  more  bold  than  the  rest  provokes  the  children 
to  laughter ; 

“ Stop,  Will,’^  says  his  fellow,  I see  your  mother 
is  coming 

“ I care  not,^^  he  replies,  and  breaks  away  with  a 
loud  laugh. 

Jarred  on  the  day  the  sound,  and  Margaret  heard 
it,  trembling. 

Changed  the  vision  again — a Village  Inn  was  dis- 
covered, 
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With  its  public  room  ; there  many  lounged  on  the 
high-backed 

Benches,  confused  with  drink ; foul  speech  and  im- 
pious jesting 

Uttering — curse  answered  curse,  and  laughter  hor- 
rid allusions — 

Revelry  most  satanic ! But  who  is  he  looking  so 
wildly  ? 

With  his  visage  inflamed — all  defying  and  ready 
for  riot — 

Raging  at  every  word,  and  provoking  fight  with  all 
comers — 

Struck  by  a sudden  fit  he  prostrate  falls  on  the 
hearth- stone. 

Margaret  starts  in  her  sleep,  and  owns  her  recreant 
offspring. 

Changed  once  more  was  the  vision — an  anxious 
mob  was  collected. 

Uniform,  dark,  and  filling  the  space  before  a high 
structure, 

Stone-squared,  gloomy — and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  building. 
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Each  aperture,  ledge,  roof,  and  parapet  teemed  with 
the  faces 

Of  either  sex,  and  all  ages,  with  a curious  pleasure 

In  the  prospect  of  suffering — pain,  and  agony  mortal. 

Now  the  horrid  prison  tolls  the  knell  of  the  living. 

Slowly  opens  the  gate  on  which  the  scaffold  is 
frowning. 

Trembling — pale — appears  the  convict  led  by  offi- 
cials. 

There  confest  he  stands,  in  sight  of  all  the  assemblage ; 

Though  so  spoiled,  yet  Margaret  knows  her  son  in 
the  culprit. 

Finally  changed  the  vision — the  scene  had  the 
face  of  Religion. 

Margaret  saw  her  Village,  and  her  dear  home  in 
the  Cottage. 

In  his  clean  bed  her  boy  was  laid,  good  and  gentle 
as  ever 

From  his  childhood  to  that  hour.  For  him  all  her 
affection — 

All  her  old  love  she  felt,  and  he  returned  her  en- 
dearment. 
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Smiling*  he  owned  the  pressure  which  her  hand  la 
upon  him. 

O that  she  would  not  grieve  I For  now  he  was  so 
very  happy — 

So  full  of  Hope.  He  died,  as  she  saw  him  for- 
merly, peaceful. 

But  more  now  she  saw  ; her  sense  was  quickened 
to  rapture. 

Bore  his  spirit  on  high  a shining  chorus  of  Angels, 

Singing  the  joyful  strains  of  Heaven.  Still,  as 
they  mount  upward. 

Faintly  Margaret  hears  the  music  mingling  with 
aether. 

Passed  the  vision — and  then  a voice  was  heard 
gently  upbraiding : — 

“ Mortal,  cease  thy  regrets,  nor  dare  arraign  the 
consummate 

Wisdom  that  comes  from  above ; submissive  learn 
for  the  future. 

That  all  is  providential,  and  that  no  action  is 
single. 
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Single  though  it  seem,  but  is  a just  concatenation 

Joined  to  the  order  of  perfect  events  ; and  what 
thou  dost,  often 

Wish  to  have,  would  undo  thee ; and  that  which 
thou  thinkest  is  grievous 

Tends  to  thy  greatest  happiness.  Know,  that  most 
fitly  was  rescued 

That  thy  son  from  life ; be  content,  nor  seek  to 
know  farther.’^ 


III. 

Who  would  not  pity — who  would  not  shed  a tear 
for  the  maiden — 

Winifred  ? Fairest  of  all  her  peers,  and  loved  by 
all  classes — 

Sweet,  too,  and  good— long  time  she  lived  the  dear 
maid  of  the  Village. 

Gladsome  her  laugh  was,  as  ring  merry  bells  through 
the  frost  of  a Christmas. 
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Oft  would  the  children  run  up  to  look  in  her  face, 
and  to  touch  her. 

Many  a generous  swain  affected  her,  offering  mar- 
riage ; 

But  she  would  not  hear  them  while  her  poor  father 
was  living; 

What  should  he  do  without  her,  and  he  so  old,  were 
she  married  ? 

No  one  to  care  for  him — she  would  not  wed  in  the 
life  of  her  father. 

Her  arm  it  was  supported  him  to  the  church  on  a 
Sunday ; 

And  in  the  evenings  of  Winter  she  read  or  talked 
to  him — fondly 

Smoothing  his  cushion  down,  and  filling  his  pipe 
with  her  own  hands. 

No  child  was  there  so  dutiful ; all  the  neighbours 
consented 

To  the  praise  of  Winifred — pointing  her  out  to 
their  children. 

Who  sits  on  yonder  grave,  with  a wild  and  hag- 
gard expression  ? 
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With  her  tresses,  as  black  as  jet,  exposed  to  the 
rough  wind, 

Falling  o’er  her  white  gown  to  the  waist — and  hold- 
ing a vessel 

From  which,  now  and  again,  she  refreshes  the  turf 
on  the  green  grave — 

And  what  says  she  so  often — muttering  indistinctly? 

Winifred  is  sitting  there,  and,  “ I killed  father,”  is 
saying. 

Few  need  the  words  be  to  tell  the  disastrous  tale 
of  the  maiden. 

Scarce  was  his  Cottage  reached  one  day  at  noon 
by  the  old  man, — 

And  he  on  the  table  had  laid  his  gun  w^hich  was 
loaded. 

With  which  he  used  to  scare  the  birds  away  from 
the  young  corn  ; 

Winifred,  in  very  play,  in  thoughtlessness  handled 
the  trigger. 

Ignorant  of  its  effect — (the  gun  was,  unluckily,  full 
cocked) 
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And  discharged  the  shot  into  some  vital  part  of  her 
father  ; 

Down  he  dropped  on  the  instant,  without  a groan 
expiring. 

She  at  the  horrible  deed  incredulous  looked  for  a 
moment — 

One  long  scream  she  gave,  then  swooning  fell  on 
the  body. 

When  she  recovered,  her  reason  was  gone ; she, 
however,  was  conscious 

(^Twas  all  she  knew)  that  she  had  killed  her  affec- 
tionate father ; 

But  how  she  found  the  grave  there’s  none  can  say 
with  precision. 

’Twas  thought  an  angel,  who  guards  the  unwitted, 
gave  her  directions, 

During  the  night ; but  most  assert,  on  the  Fune- 
rals  Even, 

Winifred  found  her  way  through  the  storm,  and 
without  a protector, 

Bareheaded,  drest  in  white,  her  hair  flying  loose 
in  the  wild  wind — 
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Till  she  reached  the  grave,  with  its  broken  clods 
misshapen, 

And  that  with  her  hands  she  closely  pressed  it  to- 
gether ; 

And  o’er  it  when  the  grass  began  to  grow,  daily 
she  brought  there 

That  little  vessel,  from  which  she  poured  a genial 
sprinkling — 

By  her  tears  increased,  (for  she  could  weep,)  on  the 
grave-mound. 

Every  day  she  sits  by  the  grave  from  Morning  to 
Even — 

Every  day  she  carries  there  buttercups,  daisies,  or 
harebells  ; 

Scatters  them  on  the  grave,  and  refreshes  them 
often  with  water; 

These  she  collects  at  night,  and  has  made  them 
into  her  pillow. 

But  when  she  eats,  or  how  she  gets  her  daily  pro- 
vision. 

None  can  say — it  is  thought  the  Fairies  bring  it  in 
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But  howe’er  it  be,  she  sits  all  the  day  at  the  tomb- 
stone— 

Trimming  the  turf,  and  refreshing  the  wild-flowers ; 
should  you  approach  near, 

I killed  father,”  is  still  poor  Winifred’s  sad  lamen- 
tation. 

Grieved  was  Euolbion,  Spirit  of  Sunlight,  be- 
holding the  maiden. 

Bade  he  fair-haired  Ameris  descend  and  heal  her 
affliction. 

Flew  to  the  grave,  with  unwonted  swiftness,  the 
Spirit  delighted ; 

And  as  the  maiden  stooped  to  trim  the  turf  on  the 
grave-mound, 

Ameris  touched  her  unseen,  and  healed  her  disease 
on  the  instant. 

Winifred  rose  up  surprised,  and  shame  spread  sud- 
denly through  her ; 

Conscious  her  head  she  touched,  and  blushed  at 
her  dress  so  unusual. 

Seizing  her  vessel  she  went  with  hasty  steps  from 
the  Churchyard — 
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Oft  turning  round  to  see  if  she  ’scaped  the  gaze  of 
the  neighbours. 

One  who  met  her  supposed  she  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  illness — 

Thus  to  be  seeking  her  home  before  the  shades  of 
the  Ev’ning; 

Yet  he  thought  that  her  eyes  less  brightly  shone, 
and  less  wildly. 

On  the  next  Sunday  all  wondered  to  see  the  maiden 
within  Church ; 

They  could  not  guess  that  her  reason  was  restored 
as  of  old  time. 

With  a quiet  demeanour,  and  sensible,  W^inifred  sat 
there — 

On  her  cheeks  a slight  flush  of  generous  shame, 
and  confusion. 

Soon  spread  the  news,  and  nothing  but  joy  was  for 
many  a long  day 

In  that  Village  so  happy  now ; still  they  said, 
Winifred,  dearest 

Winifred  is  recovered ; ” and  still  the  news  was 
repeated, 
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“ Winifred  is  well  again — sweet  Winifred  has  come 
among  us.” 

By  degrees,  the  children  who  had  been  afraid  of 
her  sorrow, 

Came  up  nearer — looking  more  closely  ; and  one 
little  urchin 

Who  had  loved  her  more  than  the  rest,  came, 
timidly,  quite  up. 

And  just  touched  her  hand — she  caught  the  child 
in  her  arms  quickly. 

Clasping  him  to  her  breast  with  sobs,  and  a dozen 
of  kisses. 

Now  they  no  longer  feared,  and  all  ran  up,  and 
played  with  their  darling. 
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IV. 

Not  far  remote  from  England’s  Capital  there  is  a 
fair  Park, 

Where  Britain’s  battered  sons  escaped  the  rage  of 
the  ocean, 

And  man’s  fiercer  rage — brave  tars,  weather-beaten 
and  shot-proof. 

Linger  out  life’s  easy  close  in  social  converse 

With  their  old  mess-mates — comrades  at  sea,  who 
shared  in  their  dangers  ; 

Dressed  in  cocked  hat,  and  suit  of  naval  blue,  with 
its  brass  buttons. 

Still  the  veteran  loves  to  recount  his  prosperous 
battles. 

Fought  at  Trafalgar  and  Copenhagen,  and  all  the 
w^orld  over  ; 

Leaning  on  his  staff  with  his  hands  across  one  an- 
other. 

He  to  wondering  ears  relates  the  feats  of  his  young 
days — 
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Burns  to  engage  anew  the  hostile  fleet — in  his  fancy 

Points  the  gun  as  of  old,  and  o’er  the  deck  eagerly 
hurries. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  Park,  a hill  descends  ab- 
ruptly ; 

At  whose  base  stands  the  house  of  Sminthus,  the 
wise  and  the  gentle — 

Versed  in  classic  lore,  well  skilled  in  the  tongues  of 
the  ancients — 

In  Latin  eloquent,  and  a Grecian  second  to  no  one. 

Science  through  him  had  an  easy  approach,  and 
knowledge  was  lightened 

Of  more  than  half  its  pain  ; he  led  on  the  dullard 
by  easy 

And  sure  steps ; e’en  the  idle  owned  in  learning  a 
pleasure. 

Alofernon,  for  the  first  time  released  from  mater- 
nal  attention. 

Was  directed  to  this — the  scene  of  his  earliest  school- 
days. 

Simple  was  the  boy — a most  simple  lover  of  Nature ; 
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She  loved  him  in  return,  and  opened  the  stores  of 
her  bounty — 

To  him  revealing  the  beauties  of  day,  and  the  ex- 
cellent order 

Of  her  works,  and  each  object  single,  yet  as  the 
whole  perfect. 

And  blessed  with  all  that  air  and  heaven  could  give 
in  their  fulness. 

When  she  spoke  in  the  wind,  and  the  waves  were 
mightily  roaring. 

He  could  understand,  and  the  songs  she  sung  from 
the  robin. 

And  he  repaid  her  love — he  would  not  tread  on  an 
insect ; 

It  was,  he  thought,  so  helpless,  and  could  not  com- 
plain of  its  sorrow. 

He  would  not  join  his  fellows  in  sports  of  cruel 
oppression. 

Though  he  was  first  in  their  innocent  games,  and 
good  recreations. 

All  the  hungry  he  pitied,  regretting  he  could  not 
relieve  them. 
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Books  were  the  echo  of  nature,  and  there  he  learned 
all  that  was  human. 

Dropped,  like  the  dew,  on  his  opening  mind  the 
lessons  of  Sminthus ; 

And  (as  the  Sun,  which  sheds  in  the  morning  its 
rays  attempered) 

He,  by  his  gentle  look,  encouraged  all  its  expan- 
sion. 

Even  was  come ; and  the  painful,  pleasing  studies 
were  finished 

Throughout  the  school ; and  each  boy  had  sought 
his  nightly  apartment. 

Readily  sleep  had  sealed  the  eyes  of  those,  the  most 
weary ; 

But  in  the  room,  where  lay  young  Algernon,  sleep 
was  resisted 

By  two  or  three,  narrating  a tale,  or  ling’ring  with 
pleasure 

On  some  game  in  their  memory;  Algernon  rose 
from  his  warm  bed. 

And  on  his  knees  he  prayed — for  the  future  bless- 
inofs  of  wisdom ; 

O ' 
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Not  for  wealth  did  he  ask,  but  for  understanding 
and  virtue. 

Darted  radiant  beams  from  Euolbion,  Spirit  of 
Sunlight. 

Smiling,  as  angels  smile,  he  addressed  blue-eyed 
Rammera  this  wise : 

‘‘  There  is  a youth — behold  him — praying  for  virtue 
and  wisdom. 

Thither,  Spirit,  and  throw  o’er  his  form  this  celestial 
mantle ; 

Such  is  the  power  therein  residing  that  he,  who  is 
subject 

To  its  sacred  influence,  is  henceforth  the  possessor 

Of  the  secrets  of  reason ; and  of  mysterious  Nature 

Sensible,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  matter  and 
spirit ; 

Nicely  tuned  is  his  soul,  and  sensitive  of  the  soft 
breathings — 

Of  the  slightest  breath  of  Circumstance  outward 
and  inward ; 

Imagination  explores  all  space,  and  Fancy  fantastic 

Plays  throughout  the  brain ; arise,  Wit  and  Ge- 
nius, shining 
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Splendidly,  and  a true  Judgment  gives  them  a 
proper  direction ; 

Modesty  adds  her  crown,  and  completes  the  mental 
adornment.’' 

Spread  her  silvery  wings  blue-eyed  Rammera 
swiftly  obeying — 

Flew  on  a thought,  and  at  once  was  hovering  over 
the  kneeling 

Form  of  Algernon — one  look  of  love  she  gave — 
let  the  mantle 

Drop  on  the  boy,  just  smiled  approval,  and  straight- 
way ascended. 

Dragged  along  the  slow-paced  years  old  Time  in 
his  silent 

Car,  with  equal  steps,  and  essayed  to  halt  in  their 
progress 

Times  a score  at  each  apparent  goal,  but  old  Chronos 

Urged  them  on.  Now  was  Algernon  flush  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood  ; 

No  more  a boy  but  in  the  simplicity,  still  dearly 
treasured, 
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Of  heart  and  rural  loves,  for  he  was  the  affectionate 
lover 

Still  of  Nature,  he  trusted  her,  with  the  faith  of  his 
childhood ; 

As  sincere  he  was,  as  when  unpractised  in  life’s 
ways. 

He  was  sanguine  that  all  that  was  promised  would 
have  its  fulfilment. 

Fine  was  his  sense,  and  quick  to  the  faintest 
sound,  and  the  lightest 

Touch  of  Nature’s  hand  ; the  air,  that  gently  was 
stirring 

Man  in  his  daily  life,  swept  over  his  heart,  and  at 
all  times 

Eloquent  music  played  on  its  strings — now  plain- 
tively singing 

When  aught  of  woe  disturbed  one  suffering  offspring 
of  Adam — 

When  by  poverty  stricken,  or  when  tormented  by 
sickness — 

Now  in  a strain  that  was  joyous,  when  man  was 
contented  and  happy. 
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Thoughts  of  all-teeming  Circumstance  born — what- 
e’er  is,  essential — 

Or  by  combination — ^'or  what  is  created  by  Fancy — 

Lived  in  the  page  philosophic,  or  still  lay  in  his 
mind  nursing. 

Or  subtle  they  comprehension  eluded,  or  wanted 
expression 

Of  the  voice,  as  one  who  silently  plays,  in  his  spirit, 

Tunes,  he  cannot  for  want  of  skilfulness  audibly  utter. 

Reasoned  he  on  the  forms  of  Earth — on  infinite 
Nature 

In  her  varieties — restless  change,  and  complicate 
order — 

On  Destruction  prepared  to  regenerate  life,  anew 
blooming — 

On  Decay  engendering  health — on  Peace  from 
Confusion — 

Action  still  reacting,  and  the  alliance  of  each  part 

To  a mysterious  whole ; the  fields  to  the  woods 
make  an  answer — 

Sing  the  woods  to  the  valleys,  and  these  the  song 
ever  re-echo. 
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Nor  less  he  traced  in  each  minute  particular, 
throughly, 

Providence  (thundering  in  the  storm,  as  through 
the  grove  whispering — 

Terrible  in  the  whirlwind,  as  on  the  lake  calmly 
reposing.) 

His  is  the  Power  resistless — pervading  all — ever 
in  action ; 

Which  built  a world — perhaps  a thousand  worlds 
for  His  glory ; 

His  is  the  Power — the  unseen  Hand  of  omnipotent 
Wisdom, 

Wliich  engrains  the  oak,  and  draws  each  filament 
truly 

Of  every  leaf  exact — (no  wonder  he  rules  with  om- 
niscience 

Secret  thoughts  of  man,  and  prevents  his  will,  and 
his  purpose ;) 

E’en  the  worm,  that  crawls  beneath  the  hedge  to 
die  singly. 

Dying  is  seen  by  Him  who  made  the  Earth,  and 
the  Heavens ; 
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Falls  not  to  the  ground  from  the  rose  a petal  un- 
noticed ; 

^Tis  the  will  supreme  directs  it  there.  Spirit  im- 
mortal— 

Energy  all  divine  thee  fills,  O World,  most  wondrous ! 

Fills  thee — a God,  a King — inhabits  thee — fully  as 
active 

In  the  glen  unseen  of  eye,  by  footstep  untrodden, 

As  in  the  cultured  plot ; and  kind  in  ripening  the 
beauties 

Of  the  Day,  as  it  were,  in  love  to  give  the  Day 
pleasure. 


’Tis  past — there  was  no  Spirit  of  the  Sun. 

I but  have  tried  in  allegoric  style 
To  shadow  forth  what  might  be — to  imply 
The  consequence  of  guilt ; and  what  results 
From  virtuous  endeavour  ; or  in  part 
To  reconcile  the  mind  to  its  distress — 
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Distress  oft  causeless,  for  the  visible 
Nor  acts  nor  suffers  independently, 

But  owns  a Power  supreme,  which  by  degrees 
Is  purifying  man — by  punishments 
Him  chastening  perfect,  that  he  may  be  fit 
For  that  abode — the  eternal  Antitype 
Of  this  fair  Earth.  As  man  the  image  is 
Of  his  Creator,  so,  perchance,  the  Beauty 
Of  this  terrene  expanse,  and  what  it  fills — 

Objects  of  Nature,  which  delight  the  eye, 

(Stealing  into  the  soul)  or  charm  the  ear — 

(The  savage  music  of  created  things) 

Are  faint  expressions  of  the  Invisible — 

Signs  natural  of  what  is  Spiritual ; 

But  what  is  Spiritual,  or  how  the  true 
Will  answer  to  the  type— how  what  is  fair 
Will  become  fairest — what  to  human  mind 
Is  perfect,  will  assume  its  true  perfection, 

By  us  not  even  guessed.  And  I have  sought 
From  probable  events  to  educe  their  good — 

The  moral  teaching  which  to  them  belongs — 

Then  most  didactic,  when  they’re  deem’d  most  true, 
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Ascribing  an  ideal  government 
To  fabled  spirits  o’er  the  ’events  of  Earth. 

To  me  delight  there  was  not  to  describe 
What  is  most  faulty  in  the  heart  of  man. 

There  is  more  virtue  in  the  human  soul 
Than  man  allows  himself  to  know — a word, 

A thought,  will  often  strike  upon  its  chords, 

And  make  him  wonder  at  his  heavenly  powers. 
And  they  who  err  in  one  neglected  point 
Are,  otherwise,  perhaps  most  diligent. 

And  would  not  outrage  Virtue,  if  they  thought. 

So  I have  sung  of  Mercy — gift  of  Heaven. 

Mercy — sweet  Mercy,  as  a child  thou  art — 

A child  of  three,  that  winds  its  little  arms 
Around  a mother’s  neck,  and  would  constrain  her, 
But  cannot — if  she  choose  to  break  away. 
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HAT  genius  caught  that  look,  and  in 
my  heart 

Fixed  it  for  ever?  Reynolds,  wast  thou 
there  ? 

Beyond  the  grave  extends  thy  graphic  art — 
Inspiring  still  the  beautiful  and  fair  ? 

Or  Kneller,  thou  ? O dost  thou  now  inherit 
Skill  to  impress  the  soul — to  paint  the  fleeting  spirit? 
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PRING  is  no  more — fair  Summer,  too, 
has  passed — 

Red  Autumn  followed ; they  all  now  lie 
dead, — 

Sepulchred  in  the  mind,  on  which  is  graved 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn” — their  trine  epitaph. 
Autumn,  how  gently  thou  didst  pass  away ! 

We  missed  thee  not,  till  once  at  early  dawn, 

We  saw  thy  winding-sheet  spread  o’er  the  ground — 
The  North-wind  moaned  a long  and  doleful  knell. 
Sad  Sorrow  mourned,  and  sought  her  secret  bower. 
’Twas  in  a garden,  and  she  passed  the  flowers ; 
And  as  she  passed,  the  flowers  all  hung  their  heads ; 
We  knew  then  thou  wast  dead,  and  mourned  thee  too. 
’Tis  Winter  now — the  air  is  chill  and  dull. 

The  woods  roll  proximate  thick  darkling  clouds  ; 
Whilst  love-lorn  Nature  sits,  bowed  down  to  earth. 
A mist  is  gathering  round,  and  Distance  sleeps. 
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Twilight  apparent  dims  the  horizon  near. 

The  day  is  sick,  and  wishes  for  the  night ; 

The  night  comes  early,  fraught  with  double  gloom. 
The  jet  of  night  is  hidden  by  the  mist. 

The  peasant  feels  his  path,  and  oft  returns 
From  the  uneven  grass-side,  and  exceeds 
His  well  known  cottage,  till  a neighbour’s  light 
Informs  his  error ; tracing  back  his  steps, 
Remembrance  guides  him  to  the  wished-for  spot. 
And  puts  his  hand  upon  the  wicket  latch. 

The  morning  rises,  clad  in  robes  of  night — 

A little  bleached  by  the  sun’s  struggling  rays. 

The  mist,  sent  by  the  rain  to  execute 
Her  lesser  part,  has  strung  each  glittering  spray 
With  silver  drops— all  stolen,  when  Maia  slept, 
From  honey-suckles  in  the  month  of  May; — 

So  lightly  strung,  that  when  the  ploughboy  creeps, 
His  way  to  shorten,  through  the  arching  fence, 

The  bough,just touched,  rains  dowman  ample  shower. 
The  road,  beneath  the  overhanging  tree, 

Is  silvered  o’er.  In  the  hedge  green  now  is  spare— 
Most  green  the  bramble,  which  a garland  throws 
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Around  the  hedge,  then  creeps  into  the  grass — 
The  dank  and  yellow  grass,  which  is  as  much 
Water  as  grass — all  flooded  by  Death’s  hand, 

To  kill  the  vegetation  lingering, 

Which  o’er  the  tangled  hedge  runs  intertwined. 
And  many-coloured ; for  Decay  doth  hold 
A palette  and  a brush,  and  paints  for  Death. 

And  he  paints  well — the  fern  of  a light  brown. 
And  injures  not  one  fibre  as  he  paints. 

The  briar  is  stripped  to  its  few  topmost  leaves— 
Leaves  pale  and  yellow,  which  surmount  the  red, 
The  purple,  black,  and  other  shades  of  Death, 
Spread,  intermixed,  and  fused  above  the  grass. 

The  clematis  a hoary  conclave  sits. 

The  holly  pricked  at  eve  the  Western  wind. 

And  gouts  of  blood  on  every  branch  congealed. 
The  ash,  that  hangs  on  either  side  the  hedge. 

Is  tasselled  with  seed  clusters,  which  the  swains 
Call  “ Locks-and-Keys  ” — mist-shaped  to  shrivelled 
moles. 

The  young  quick,  here  and  there,  shoots  eminent. 
As  little  craft  that  ride  at  anchorage. 
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But  now  the  mist  is  caught  up  by  the  Sun ; 

A rimy  frost  succeeds  from  day  to  day. 

The  earth  and  sky  are  gladdened  by  the  frost. 

The  eye  rejoices  with  extended  sight. 

The  air  is  crisp,  and  clear ; and  if  one  shot 
An  arrow  through,  you’d  think  ’twould  ne’er  return. 
And  loud  halloos  would  echo  in  the  moon. 
Sparkles  the  ground  with  thousand  thousand  gems 
Seen  by  the  Sun,  and  polished  from  the  shade. 
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EPITAPH 

ON  MRS.  MARTHA  SMITH,  OF  SHALDEN  LODGE. 
OBIIT  AN.  ^T.  87. 

VEN  Smith  could  die ! so  long  her  pre- 
sence gave 

Hopes  that  one  mortal  could  command 
the  grave, 

lhat  we  well  nigh  forgot  the  law  which  must 
“ Ashes  to  ashes”  turn,  and  dust  to  dust.” 

O virtuous  parent  of  a virtuous  race  ! 

Blessed  with  large  gifts — of  Nature,  and  of  Grace — 
A memory  stored  with  maxims  to  improve 
A later  world,  and  teach  us  what  to  love. 

Thy  wonted  fires  shone  brightly  to  the  last. 

And  lighted  up  the  present  with  the  past. 

Cheerful  with  fourscore  years — devoutly  gay — 
Mother  of  mirth,  (for  mirth  with  age  can  play) 
Wit  from  thy  venerable  presence  shewed 
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As  sun-beams  piercing  through  a summer-cloud ; 
Whilst  wondering  youth  confessed  their  feeble  rage, 
And  yielded  to  the  sprightliness  of  age. 

Thoughtful  in  years,  when  thought  is  used  to  rest, 
Religious  themes  still  gently  moved  thy  breast ; 
Go,  prove  that  Faith  wherein  was  all  thy  trust  I 
Go,  mingle  with  the  spirits  of  the  just ! 

As  stands  the  forest-king,  from  youth  to  prime — 
From  prime  to  age,  more  beautiful  by  time — 

Still  gathering  strength,  till  forced  at  length  to  yield 
To  the  wood-axe,  some  Anglian  church  to  build ; 
So,  Heart-of-oak,  thou  fullest  but  to  rise — 

To  join  the  Church  above,  to  swell  the  chaunting 
skies. 
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(a  doggrel.) 


And 


SINNER  sore  was  Richard  Twine, 
A worthless  wight  was  he ; 

He  jested  on  all  laws  divine, 
spurned  at  man’s  decree. 


No  hearts  could  Richard  call  his  own. 
And  so  his  friends  he  wiade  ; 

He  taught  them  virtue  to  disown, 

To  lead  the  life  he  led. 


Their  days  were  spent  in  revelry 
As  in  the  Inn  they  sate  ; 

Their  nights  were  spent  in  thievery. 
For  theft  was  their  estate. 
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Yet  Richard  Twine,  he  had  a home, 

When  he  was  pleased  to  go  there  ; 

And  Alice  to  the  door  would  come 
To  greet  and  kiss  her  father. 

Her  eye  was  blue,  her  ringlets  fair, 

Her  laugh  rang  merrily  ; 

But  Richard’s  brow  was  crossed  with  care, 
As  she  sat  on  his  knee. 

One  year  he  smiled,  while  she  was  laid 
Upon  her  mother’s  breast ; 

Six  years  are  past — the  mother’s  dead — 
Tell,  Cruelty,  the  rest. 

When  she  was  gone,  loved  days  of  old 
Rushed  back  into  his  brain ; 

He  would  have  given  all  his  gold 
To  bring  her  back  again. 

He  would  not  weep,  though  tempted  sore, 
For  Pride  forbad  the  tear ; 

But  still  he  loved  the  child  the  more, 

In  memory  of  her. 
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Then  darting  into  mad  excess, 

He  tried  to  drown  his  care ; 

And  thought  that  that  was  happiness, 
Which  only  was  despair. 

But  playing  with  his  child,  he  snatched 
A short  relief  from  pain. 

As  gleams  of  sunshine  which  are  watched 
Whilst  struggling  through  the  rain. 

Ne’er  rose  in  Richard’s  mind  the  thought 
That  Alice  might  not  live. 

As  the  brutes  are  by  Nature  taught 
To  expect  their  young  to  thrive. 

But  Alice  died — for  Love  beheld 
The  maiden  with  regret ; 

So  drops  the  turquoise,  meanly  held — 

In  coarsest  moulding  set. 

As  o’er  some  wretch  the  thunders  roll 
Struck  by  the  lightning’s  blast ; 

So  raged  his  fierce  tumultuous  soul. 
When  Alice  breathed  her  last. 
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sets,  53  volumes,  price  ISL  5s.  in  boards. 
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Collins. 
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Dryden,  5 vols. 
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H.  Kirke  White. 
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Parnell. 
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Spenser,  5 vols. 
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2 vols. 
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Thomson,  2 vols. 
Young,  2 vols. 


“ A complete  collection  of  our  Poets  with  well  written  Me- 
moirs, and  good  readable  type  is  a desideratum  ; and  from  the 
works  sent  forth  we  feel  assured  that  the  Aldine  Edition  will 
supply  the  want.’’ — Athenceum. 
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Edited  by  Basil  Montagu.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s, 
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Basil  Montagu.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s, 
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A short  and  plain  Instruction  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ; with  the  necessary  Prepa- . 
ration  required.  By  the  right  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Beautifully  printed 
in  large  type  by  Whittingham. 

Sacra  Privata.  The  Private  Meditations  and 

Prayers  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Uniform  with  the  above. 

Lanceloti  Andrewes,  Episcopi  Wintoniensis, 

Preces  Privatfe  Quotidianse.  Gr.  et  Lat.  A new  Edition 
very  carefully  corrected.  Fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

Bishop  Andrews’s  Private  Devotions,  with  his 

Manual  for  the  Sick,  translated  from  the  Original  Greek,  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Hall,  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s, 

The  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations  of 

Henry  Vaughan.  With  a Memoir  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte, 
fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Preserving  all  the  piety  of  George  Herbert,  they  have  less 
of  his  quaint  and  fantastic  turns,  with  a much  larger  infusion 
of  poetic  feeling  and  expression.” 


Richard  Twine. 
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He  cursed  his  lot — but  time  will  on  — 
Her  burial  hour  was  come  ; 

In  stubborn  gravity — alone — 

He  gave  her  to  the  tomb. 

Once,  and  but  once,  he  raised  his  bead. 
When  a holy  pause  was  made ; 

He  saw  memorials  of  the  dead 
On  every  side  displayed. 

When  to  his  cottage  he  returned, 

A load  was  off  his  breast ; 

But  there  a raging  purpose  burned, 
Which  robbed  him  of  his  rest. 

As  the  soft  dews,  and  breathings  pure 
Of  night,  succeed  the  sun. 

And  swelling  all  the  fruits,  mature 
The  work  >vhich  he  begun ; 

So  in  the  watching  hours  of  night 
Richard  revolved  his  theme ; 

And  with  the  long  returning  light 
Was  ripened  all  his  scheme. 
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Richard  Twine. 


Now  night  could  not  arrive  too  soon — 
The  sun  paused  in  the  Heaven ; 

It  was  a day  from  morn  till  noon, 
Another  to  the  even. 

Then  in  the  shades  of  evening  wrapped 
He  to  a mason  hied ; 

And  seizing  on  a stone  escaped 
While  none  the  theft  espied. 

He  took  it  home,  and  squared  it  smooth. 
There  w^as  a flaw — not  one — 

By  time  and  labour  wrought,  in  sooth, 

It  was  a goodly  stone. 

Now  Richard  could  not  read  nor  write. 
Though  he  had  been  to  school ; 

He  ne’er  in  letters  took  delight, 

But  loved  to  play  the  fool. 

Now  he  to  gain  some  private  ends 
To  learning  did  apply ; 

No  more  consorting  with  his  friends 
He  lived  in  secresy. 


Richard  Twine. 
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And  Where  is  Richard  ? ” one  would  ask ; 
But  none  could  surely  tell ; 

He  was  improving  at  his  task, 

For  he  had  learned  to  spell. 

He  conned  his  primer  day  by  day, 

Till  he  could  read  at  sight ; 

But  then  the  difficulty  lay — 

As  yet  he  could  not  write. 

With  awkward,  but  with  patient  hand. 

He  laboured  after  skill ; 

And  what  objection  can  withstand 
The  energy  of  will  ? 

A fleeting  year  had  scarcely  passed 
Since  Richard  could  not  read ; 

He  now  could  read  and  write — not  fast — 
But  just  to  serve  his  need. 

Then  on  the  stone,  prepared  with  care. 

Fit  for  the  graver’s  art. 

He  wrote  this  tribute  to  his  dear, 

And  poured  out  all  his  heart. 
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Richard  Twine. 


“ Our  Saviour  Christ  in  pity  sent 
“ His  angel  from  above ; 

“ Who  to  the  Heavenly  Firmament 
Took  my  poor  harmless  dove.” 

He  eyed  the  sculpture  with  delight, 

While  many  a touch  he  gave ; 

Then  favoured  by  the  shades  of  night, 

He  placed  it  on  the  grave. 

In  sinful  hearts  love  perseveres, 

Regretting  all  the  past ; 

And  fnd^  some  spot  where,  steeped  in  tears 
She  lingers  to  the  last. 

If  one,  perchance,  the  spot  should  warm 
With  sympathetic  hand. 

Virtue  will  still  confess  the  charm. 

And  through  the  soul  expand. 

If  some  sweet  sound  of  happiness 
Had  struck  upon  his  ear. 

As  when  in  childhood’s  holiness 
He  lisped  the  evening  prayer. 


Richard  Twine. 
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Richard  had  started  in  amaze 
Amid  the  lawless  wild ; 

Had  tuned  his  erring  voice  to  praise — 

The  hymnings  of  the  child. 

Though  wealth  and  station  smooth  the  frown 
Which  vicious  actions  wear, 

We  are  more  guilty  than  we  own — 

More  vile  than  we  appear. 

Gentility  is  led  by  Pride, 

Which  keeps  her  in  the  way ; 

But  ruder  stuff,  without  a guide. 

Will  naturally  stray. 

Then  judge  the  poor  with  charity, 

Nor  lay  too  harsh  a stress 

On  faults  which  in  society 
Had  certainly  been  less. 


C.  WHITTINGHAM,  TOOKS  COURT,  CIIANCRRY  LANE 
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